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NEW YORK, JUNE 15,1861. 





itevature. 


A MAN OF FEELING. 


Of mach he talked, and much he wrote, 
Fine words of feeling, nicely blent 

With tender touches, sweet to quote, 
And little thrille of sentiment. 


Ob, fine and sympathetic toes 
That turned aside to spare the worm ; 
Kind heart, that disregarded woes 
Which mereiy took a human form! 


Except when far Tahiti’s sons 
Could draw bis bounty o’er the main, 
And leave those hungry wretched ones 
To perish in a neighbouring lane. 


Ob, noble soul ! surpassing all 
In depth of pity, breadth of sense, 
How often bas the crowded hall 
Re-echoed to thine eloquence! 


And men bepraised the liberal hand, 
And men extolled the mighty views, 
And spread the name throughoat the land, 
That figured in the morning news. 


Then reverence the good man’s grave, 
And let your grief be like his own, 
And give him ali be ever gave— 
That soft and tender thing—a stone! 


JEANNIE. 
Where’s the way to Jeannie’s house ? 
Any child will guide you ; 
Or ye may Gnd the road yoursel’, 
The river runs beside you. 


Where’s the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I cana answer : 


a ears 


Find it if you can, sir. 


ieee Sarre to Reese bomet 

As straight as you can go, sir ; 

Down the valley, the wood, 
“and bpihe taook below, a 


What's the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I : 





Some on horee, and some on foot, 
Comes hither many a score, sir : 

Wha finds the way to Jeannie’s 
Maun bridg a coach and four, sir. 





ANOTHER ANSWER TO MACAULAY’S ENIGMA. 


Manslaughter is in trath an ugly word ; 
The deed is still more sad ; 
Man’s honest laughter, like the song of bird, 
All those who hear makes glad. 
Quebec, 7th June. T. D. H. 
—_—>— 


CAMBRIDGE WRANGLERS. 


There are newspaper devotees, who include the Mathematical Tri 
in their January course, but no list of names has so little interest for the 
tuck of readers. Unless they “havea friend in,” what is it to them 
that Cambridge is about to send another eleven dozen of alumni into the 
World with honours and white fur hoods? They may glance at the name 
of the happy senior wrangler, but they have borne no part in the com- 
mon-room wine-party discussions for months before, as to whether 
St. John’s would again hold its own against Trinity, or a small-college 
man beat them both ; and they have forgotten it, along with “The 
Wooden Spoons,” before they are two paragraphs a What are 
cosines, differential co-efficients, and the frustum of a cone to them? 
sening Sete accounts square is the [2 equation of their bosoms 
Bow. XXX has superseded that little familiar z of their school-boy days 
(of which a dutifal fox-bunting algebraist wrote home, that, after work- 
ing it pretty well in the open, he ran it to ground under a root, and 
ould never dig it out); and there remains bat one practical “ book- 
Work” recollection, that a fluid differs essentially from a solid, in “ the 
Property it possesses of transmitting equally and in all directions the 
Preesure applied to its surface.” 

Still to thousands of bearts,—not only amid 

The shady groves of Trinity, 
And the sunny slopes of King’s, 


bat in old county houses, which have sent up an aspiring fellow-com- | and 


moner bent on doing honour to the gold tassel of his order ; and quiet 
clay farms, where the sizar has sat by the family ingle, and’ astonished 
aes am relatives in the long vacation with stories of “ Jemmy 
Wood of John’s,” and predictions that he bimeelf may be in the first ten, 
and go out in the Classical Tripos as well ;—that list is a treasured 
bede-roll, And well it may be, as none are more big with youthful des- 
tiny, or reflect so many crushed hopes and groundless vinge. It is 
Bothing to us that —— may have just missed being a ler ; but he 
knows right bitterly, as he reads the irrevocable verdict of the four 
M.A.’s, that a little more steady work, and a little less flirtation or boat- 
ing, when he was with his ing party in the last “long,” would just 
have made the difference. The fellowship has proved a mere mirage ; 
no pupils care to be “ coached” by him now ; and there is nothing for it 
but to go home as soon as be can get a cheque from his father, and look out 
for a little curacy, with all its untidy landlady and clothing-club joys. 
The mathematical tutor also groans, in his more sedate Way, over a fa- 
Vourite pupil among the Senior Optimes, who has latterly deserted the 
paths of pure science for classics, aud bids to turn out a mediocrity in 

} and the classical one is as galled that his pet has not cut his way 
through a thicket of Junior Optimes, and earned a right to go in for the 


e 

Sach troables are bard and common enough, but even the senior 
Wraogler himself is often not one tabs on eal na his college dons or 
his gyp. Itiss pleasant thought, that both the county papers will 
merge politics next week, and unite in speaking of “the distinguished 
honours have ian recently 5 gape ey mele - 
; : neman,” ‘oc. ; and the papers of the ad- 
Seon eneeiion will quote the paragraph at length; bat he knows, to 
fre row, tbat there is another week of labour before him. Four or 
ve grim professors, one of them with his eternal “ fly-wheeis, driven by 
& piston crank,” desire the pleasure of his company to be ex- 
thet saat be may ave not only 9 secret fear 
& mathematical revenge, 

Will beat bim ; but there is always some friendly recorder at hie elbow 


POs | of the futare curates, eq 


to hint that the third, and even the fourth, are dangerous, and to quote 
— precedents from Atwood’s day to prove it. 

t is ninety years since that renowned tutor of Trinity astonished both 
Obrist’s and St. John’s, after that fashion, for the “ First Smith,” in every 
sense of the phrase. The Senior Wranglership had become an institation 
in 1739, and “ John Empson, Cath.” must, to use the “4 which 
once sorely puzzled an unacademic dame, have “ stuck fast by Catherine 
Hall,” or he would not have been the earliest chosen. Public Orators, 
Esquire Bedelle, and Registrars combined, can give no clue to the mise- 
ing lists of Baccalaurei up to 1747 ; and, in fact, the triposes between that 
year and 1753 were rather perplexing affairs, with Wranglers and Senior 
Optimes in one solid masse. As in the case of the timid Charch digni- 
tary, who was wont to take private riding exercise in a flowing blue 
cloak about bis nds, you never saw exactly where the dean left off 
and the donkey 

The men, however, soon began to tell their own tale, when they 
= the banks of the Cam, and fought their own way through the 

uxions and curves of life. The earliest fifth wrangler we know of, Carr 
of Jesus, became Lord Archbishop of Dablin, while the first author on 
the list made his solitary bid for tame with “ Pompey the Little.” Clas- 
sics gained their formal nition in 1752 (some seventy years before 
Bishop Kaye persuaded the Senate to grant him a grace for a separate 
tripos ;) and the A. and B. to their names, mark how Bishop Porteus had 
then to bow to Maseres. Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. The love of 
mathematics knew no d in the heart of that ancient Templar. At 
eighty-eight be still sat in his quaint wicker chair, meditating a com- 
plete new edition of the works of Euler; and, throwing back his long 
white locke, would unconsciously repeat, twice or thrice to each new 
visitor, the same wordy formula about his idol Newton, and “ the lami- 
nous example of Huygens.” Dr. Darwin, fall of gentle botanic yearn- 
ings, and little dreaming bow the satirist would descend on to him with 
“ The Loves of the Triangles,” joins the throng in a very modest position, 
but still with a futare Lord Bishop of Peterborough behind him. Wat- 
son, Bishop of Llandaff, and Paley, whom the Government of his da 
thought too strong-minded even for a Conergy, stent bravely on 
course as second and senior wranglers; and that honour-colama 
twice claims a Lord Chief Justice, and a puisne judge as well. 

One ‘of them was young Law, the winner of a legal and the 
would-be dictator of verdicts in the ermine to many a sturdy City of 
London jury ; and three years afier him, Milner, the weaver’s boy, leaves 
the Senate House, trembliog and almost tearful, after bis last pe , and 
yet with every rival hundreds of marks bebiod. “ Isaac, my lad, you’re 
off,” was the homely sentence, in which his elder brother told him that 
his sad apprenticeship at the loom, where he sat with his 7ucitus by his 
side, was ended, and that he would have scope at last to grapple with 
whole libraries. Cambridge has never reared a healthier intellect. We 
see it whether be is puttiag the puzzled Board of Longitude to rights, or 
fatboming the show-room mysteries of “ The Invisibie Girl ;” whether he 
is chatting with Mendoza, the learned of boxing on the Hull 
packet, or making physical science as pleasant as a fairy to a school- 
boy ; whether he is reajonstrating in his study with young Master Macau- 
pe Be passing such severe strictures on Luther; or causing the Cum- 

to cro’ 
Sunday, to listen to the muscular and yet persuasive Obristianity which 
fell from their Dean’s lips. Bat, anon, Malthes aod Richard Porson be- 
come man-marks in the tri 


y indal, and Wensleydale. Two become eeviors in 
turn ; and then four judges, Pollock, Langdale, Alderson, and Maule, 
in five successive years win the same jour. and 
Fallows make up & brilliant first three; and the Dake of Devonshire, 
Airey, Whewell, Goulburn, and Adams earn their Commencement 
as senior or secend. Among the Optimes, we find Thiri Pi the 
ieee Ganhen Kemnaty (ol heads of the classical tripos,) and Lord Lyt- 
telton and Vaughan, most famous bracket that Cam! ever knew. 
oe onli quite content with his two Chancellor’s Verse medals, 


; for Hallam’s and Sir Alexander Cockbura’s honoare 
we bave to La 


i 
5 


)” administered 

- One smart fellow went in with barely a 
Optime’s knowledge, bat he warmed as he went 
guessed nine pieces of book-work, which migh 
such weird-like sagacity, that he almost pushed 
lers. Another, whose chances of getting through at all were dou! 
got up, as a last desperate resource, Sturm’s Theorem, and wrote it out 
so accurately from sheer memory, without the most earthly notion of 
pegs meen‘, that he made, on the astonished examiver’s own confession, 
at least ten 

The list A the poll, in days when Denman considered that captainc 
of it quite as great an honour as the head of the Classic Tripos, was 
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uires, and lawyers to force their way up the 
to the little window, from which the editor at intervals doled 


out little sc of information as to their fate. Still the rush of rushes 
in the academic year is when, at nine o’clock on the last Friday in Jana- 
ary, the Proctors’ men fix up the Honour list, and throw back the Senate 


House portale. Town and Gown mingle quite harmoniously in that 
fearful quarter of an hour, and so forget their Fifth of N 
feuds, as to lay peaceful bete. Moderators and Examiners flit about, 
conscious of the great secret which they alone carry in their breasts, and 
fence smilingly with all leading questions, Men who are certain to get 
high bonoure do not think it delicate to linger in sight, bat trust to some 
swift footed friend to bring them the news, and wait for it in their rooms, 
or some handier trysting place. Year after year, as they have counted 
the minutes from nine, and at last espied messenger coming across 
the Quadrangle at only a sullen foot’s-pace, they have had to make up 
their minds to prepare for adversity. 

Anxious wives, too, are standing near with their husbands ; for ancient 
men who have been in the army, or the Indies, often long for the churcb, 
and instead of eins $0 Ot. Dens, Cass fo their lot here with younger aod 
fresher rivale. There are gyps by the score on the edge of the crowd of 
gownsmen, who struggle like a surging sea towards the door, and at last 
as St. Mary’s clock is on the first stroke of nine, burst in with a crash 

a cheer. hn pollen Ty Ey yeh, To 
shouted by a hundred voices above the din, and there is soon a highl 
successful elimination among the gyps and gownsmen outside. Men 
seen running on that day, who cannot raise a trot the entire year rou 
aod woe betide the enthusiast with corns, who may have got near 
pillar, and expects to get out again. 3B. A.’s and undergraduates 
round him, jump up and dowa, reckless of the consequences, in 
struggles to read the list, which excited undergraduates, almost breath- 
less with the sqaeeze, endeavour hopelessly to gasp out. After the first 
half-hour, the systematic Peper aod pencil enthusiasts have matters 
pretty well to themselves. Wranglers steal —T> to have the luxury 
of gazing oo their own names ; and, along with them, Senior aod Junior 
Optimes, who did not expect to read much good of themselves, and wisely 
took a long country walk to be out of the way. 

Well may they ironically remark: “ We’ll hear all we want to know, 
quite sooa enoagh.”’ 

One January there was a name among them, for which all the Univer- 
sity seemed to look with a painful thrill. It was that of a man who had 
been found in the snow near , two days after the examination 
bad closed. There were rumours abroad that he had been murdered by 
gipsies, and years after, a crazy old crone muttered strange things about 
the dark mystery of that aight, in Cambridge jail. Tbe examiners felt 
that it was a solemn thing to be settling the intellectaal standard of a 
man who was lying io his coffin, as they counted up his marks, and ap- 
pointed him his place with the living. One senior wrangler, also, of late 
yeara scarcely outlived the first flash of his honours; he, too, was found 
in a ditch, but dead from disease of the heart, and with the wild flowers 
he had been gathering, clasped in his band. H. X. 


—— 
A NIGHT RIDE TO THE GUILLOTINE. 


Daring one of my visits to France, I found myself obliged, for reasons 
well known to my iriend, the editor ‘of the “ Chemical ——,” to stop at 
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a little inn by the roadside about five from Troyes, It stood 
quite alone, with the exception of one house adjoining it, occupied 


every nook and cranny of their cathedral, Sunday after | and 


their | which induced the au’ 


by the landlord’s son. It seemed a singular spot te select for the esta- 
blishment of an inn, but it had, in fact, been at one time a 
and wes the place at which the diligence halted, when those vebicles 
were the only means of transport for such as could no’ afford to travel 
like an English milor. At present, it was seldom it had to accommodate 
& traveller within its walls for a night, but thie did not greatly grieve 
Ga! ey io pn of his prosperity he bad acquired 
jug e farm, w ave plenty of ny on to 
sop, and three or four tnandg vy Snore ae 
As the first idea which occurs to the mind on reading of a traveller 
stopping at a lonely ion is that the said traveller is about to describe 
how, in the middle of the night, the bed to sink through the floor 
or th2 roof of the bed to descend in unpleasant proximity to his face, or 
the landlord came stealing in with a kaife in his band with san, 
and felonious intentions towards him, in which he was foiled by the little 
dog who barked at seeing sach—sport I was going to say, only it would 
be improper to suppose that little dogs, or any other animals, 
that as sport wheo practised by human beings towards each vibea, ees 
the latter do not hesitate to cali by that name when they practise it 
against animals—I must say, in justice to my landlord, and not to let 
him lie for an instant under such a dreadful suspicion, that he was, as 
far as I know, a es honest fellow, and that an designs he t 
have on my purse were only such as be might lawfally entertain in bis 
ian capacity. Not, be it understood, thas I wih to throw doubts 
3 - veracity of those a caw i fee pees similar 
‘as it not at a solitary side that a waggoner stopped 
to refresh himself and his horses ; and was it not the landlord and a friend 
of his who followed the waggoner for three or four hundred yards after 
he resumed his journey, knocked him on the head, and afterwards put it 
under the broad wheel of his own waggout Was it not the landlord of 
a similar house of accommodation in France—wko died quietly in his 
bed some four or five years ago—who used to drag the liquor of such un- 
fortunate travellers as stopped for the night at his house, aud bary them 
in an adjacent field before they had time to wake? And was it not 
within the last few months that in age | a railway outting they found 
er pee y of his Fyn meray poor ol: ee ~ bawked needles 
, beside the colporteur, whose books lay mouldering along with 
pet » his unconsecrated grave ; the miserly Savoyard beside the 
w 
establ 


said to 
have been so remarkably kind and charitable to the two last-mentioned 


classes of individuals when they were tramping up to Paris, that they 
aiways made a vow they would stop and drink a or two of wine 
at his house on their retura ; and, considering how many sk letons were 
found in this field, and how thoroughly he must have been used to this 
methed of disposing of his guests, it is not impossible that he died re- 
ting the crop of Savoyards and Auvergoats be had sown, and which 
would not have ao Hy ony of reaping. Finally, was it not the 
landiord of an inn in an Italian city who, also withia 
by his guest to have sinister desi 


to hia bedside, when he out, snatched 
bie would-be nessssin, aod, bys 1 thrust, 
laid him dead across the bed before he roy Syen flape ae en 





reeorded in my note-book to form a distinct article. 
io man ahes geen whee | toh pemeennet ner 
my sole use for the remainder of that day 
hours past midnight wheo I 
the post. Ne hap Ragen just then, [ poured m: t 
gar, 


ter direct bis men to knock at the door.” 

“ Mille pardons, Monsieur. I should not have expected to find a tra- 
veller at this out-of-the-way place.” 

“Probably not ; and as the fact of its being an ee ne place 
renders it likely tha: you will not get the refreshment you would prefer, 
per! you will do me the honour to come up to my room and take a 
cup of coffee with me, as soon as the door is 2 

“ Monsieur is an Englishman, I perceive. 1 shall be very happy to 
accept his invitation.” 

As I had no desire to be mistaken for a Frenchman, my vanity was 
not at all hart oy this intimation that my accent was not Parisian. The 
captain gave some directions to his men, and then called to the landlord 
to show upto my room. He was a resolute-looking man, with a 
somewhat domineeriog manner, not unusual amcng French officers in 
neral, and cavalry officers in , but was an agreeable, 
fellow notwithstanding. I gave him a cup of coffee, and handed him my 

, and after thankiog me, he remarked : 

“It is by no means an usual circumstance for us to be on the march 
at this hour, bat a very uopleasant duty has devolved upon me—that of 
conducting an escort of two wretches who are to be executed fer murder 
at Troyes, some four or five hours hence.”’ 

“ Is there any particular reason for sending them so far to be executed, 


at the last moment ?” 
“ It seems there are iar circumstances connected with the affair 
ities to order it to take place at the — 
town of the department. The time for their execution had been — 
though the criminals themselves do not know it yet—and at the last mo- 
ment the order was sent down for them to be transferred to Troyes,” 

“ And they are to be put to death this morning, you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“1am not partial to sach scenes, bnt as I have never seen the guillo- 
tine in action, I think I should like to be present. Would that be possi- 
ble?” 

“ That You would not like to ride with one of those mise- 
rables. Besides, each has got bis priest with him. Has not the landlord 

horse he could lend you?” 

OT went Gown 0 camel the landlord, and found that he had a jewel of 
a horse, one that could trot easily the five leagaes in two hours. Having 
arranged with him to have this horse got ready for me at once, I re- 
turned to the captain to inform him of my success, and received an in- 
vitation from him to ride with him. It then occurred to me to ask bim 
what were the peculiar features of this case which caused the ordinary 
custom to be departed from. 

“ It would give me t pleasure to tell you,” he replied, “bat it 
would really take too , #3 We must be on the march again ia a few 
minutes, bat I thiak I can get you the newspapers which contaia a fall 
account of the affair.” Then going to the window, he called out, “ Ser- 
geant Boichot! have you not the journals which contain the report of 
no net On 

“ Yes, my captain, man anewer. 

« Thea have the kindness to bring them up here. A geatleman wishes 
to see them.” 





Directly after a trooper entered the room, holding in his hand several 
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mumbers of the Journal des Débats, which he gave to me with a re- | met quite close to the thicket, and were joined by Sylvestre Débordet. 
yea that I would accept them. In retura I A asa Ke bim to do the | Some quarrelliog and recrimination ensued, when Débordet suddenly ex- 
vou 


r to accept a small packet of English tobacco and a petit verre, which, | claimed : “ C’est fini, il faut qu’il pasee ici le 


t da pain?’ M. 


after looking at bis commander's face, he did. The captaio, intimating | Courtand tried to ran away, but Sylvestre seized him by the thigh and 


that it was now time to go, I put the Papers in my pocket, buttoned my 
coat, and we descended into the road. The early morning air was so 
fresh and cool that 1 was glad when he gave the order to advance at a 
trot. We kept steadily on for about bali-an-hour, when we came to a 
steep hill, up which we proceeded at a walk. The biight moon was still 
shining, and the landscape on either side of the road was beautifully 
lighted. Everything looked so still and quiet that I could not help sbhud- 
dering when I thought of the wretched men in the vebicles beside me, 
and of the short time that would elapse before they would be sent vio- 
lently from a world so beautiful. At this moment I heard one of them 
exclaim, in a voice which thrilled through me, “ Blessed Mary! have 
mercy upon me!” Then I heard another voice responding, but the 
out was drowned by the voice of the captaio, ordering his men to ad- 
‘vance, and we were again pushing along at a good pace. The same 
thing occurred several times when we siackened speed, but no sooner 
@id an exclamation, “ © Jesus, eon of Mary, have mercy on me!” or any 
similar one, reach the captain’s ears, then he immediately resumed a 
trot ; as if he were anxious to get out of hearing of sach painful sounds. 
There were very few opportunities for conversation during our ride, so 
that I had fall leisure to enjoy the beantied of the yee under the dif- 
ferent aspects it presented, as the daylight gradually eclipsed that of the 
moon. It was about five o’clock when we arrived at our place of desti- 
nation. Due notice had been received of what was to take place, for we 
foand the civil authorities in readiness to take charge of the prisoners. 
I invited Captain Richard to breakfast with me, but his duty compelled 
bim to decline it. I therefore left bim, with a promise that I would 
meet him at the prieon entrance in two hours. The streetin front of the 
was ewarmiog with people, a large portion of whom, it was evi- 
t, had come in from the country around ; and at the hotel which bad 
been recommended to me I found everybody astir, early as it was. Hav- 
ing ordered a breakfast, I carried a chair into the balcony, and took out 
the newspapers which Sergeant Boichot had given me, The evidence 
extended to a great length, so I reserved that for future perusal, and 
for the moment confined myee!f to the statement of the public proseca- 
tor, which, as is usual in sach statements, contained every detail of the 
charge capable of proof, and something more. The incidents of the case 
were of an extraordinary character, aod the only deviation I have made 
from the facts of the case as stated ia the newspapers bas been in alter- 
ing the names, so as tc avoid hurting the feelings of the relatives of the 
murdered man. 

Five years previous to the period of which I am speaking, M. Courtaud 
was a landed proprietor in the neighbourhood of ———. He was a man 
about fifty years of age, had a wife some score years or so younger, and 
three little children. Among others whom he employed on bis estate 
were two brothers, named respectively Sylvestre and Jean Débordet. 
‘The firet of these wasa kind of overlooker about the house and farm- 
yard, and rumour associated bis name with that of Madame Courtaud in 
® manner not favourable to the latter’s reputation. Jean Débordet was 
@ labourer, and one Martin Tréport was the game keeper, and gave ao 
eye to the woods to prevent the villagers from pilfering. There were 
some other servants whose names it is not necessary to specify, but who 
will have to be mentioned in the course of the narrative. Madame 
Courtaud had been staying for come weeks with her mother in Paris, and 
ber husband bad written to her that he intended to join her in the coarse 
of a day or two, The day before he iatended leaving, he dismissed Jean 

and more than once repeated, what he had before often said, 

that he would sell his property and remove to Belgium, in consequence 
troubles. The person in whom he was said to p!ace most 

was Martin Tréport, and to him be was in the habit of confid- 
It therefore natural that he should direct him to 
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by the doctor the crime was 

several damoing facts were brought 
strongest of which was, that the wadding found on the body had 
@ number of “ Le Feuilleton Littéraire,” found in his bed- 
withstanding this powerful circumstantial evidence, his coun- 
cause with so mach force, dwelling on the absence of all 
part of the prisoner, that he was the person in whom the 
placed all his confidence, and from that very circumstance 
ing to hope for from Madame Courtaud, that the jary acquit 
m. There can be little doubt that there was another o nsideration 
hh very materially iofluenced their conclusion, and this was, that 
were others about the estate who knew of the otment, and who 
y had motives for putting Courtaud to death. The brothers Débor- 
were then arrested, but they brought evidence forward to prove an 
i, and were set at liberty, So convinced, however, was the attorney- 
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the secret surveillance of the police. 
course Madame Courtaud could not, with any decency, retain Tré- 
in his situation after this, so he was deprived of his post, and it was 
ven toa man named Barral, who had been one of the witnesses to 
jw Sar alibi in favour of the brothers, As it was, she was guilty of the 
tion of retaining Sylvestre Deébordet in her service, which effeo- 
tually destroyed what little repatation she bad left. 
In the following year the last-named individual invited one of the 
pal witnesses for the prosecution to dine with him ; he accepted 
invitation, and a few bours afterwards was seized with violent colic, 
followed by vomiting, and died. In the same year Sylvestre himself 
had a fall, and did not long survive it. Time passed on, and few people 
t of the tragedy except when they passed along the road where it 
n committed—which they took care not to do after nightfall— 
and saw the monument which had been erected on the spot to comme- 
morate the deed. But the old sayiag that “ murder will oat” was veri- 
fied in this instance. One October —-? five years after the murder, 
&@ woman-servant, named Prudence Gi , was returniog from market 
on horseback, and, without thinking, took the shortest road through the 
Just as che arrived opposite the t the horse took fright 
and very oearly threw ber off. That the woman herself had beea 
tened was so evident that, on arriving at home, her master asked her 
happened, to which, still trembling, she d, “That she 
great a fright as when she saw M. Courtaad killed.” This 
to her being pressed with other questions, and, eventually, 
je a statement which led to the apprehension of Jean Débordet, 
and a third named Arnault. As tor Tréport, though her state- 
positive as to his having been the actual murderer, he could 
a second time for the same offence, and he was no sooner 
of this than he, too, began to relieve his mind by confessing, 
one of the earliest consequences of this was the apprehension of Ma- 
dame Courtaud ; bat as a preliminary examination showed that all the 
evideuce against her was nothing more than a repetition of thi 
which Sylvestre bad told Tréport, she was almost immedi tely lib 4, 
the attorney-general pat her on his list of witnesses, Before the 
trial came on she had quitted France, but not before she had caused her 
counsel to addrers a strong protest to the legal authorities, deaying any 
share in the crime. 
When the day arrived for the trial the greatest interest was manifested 
by a large number of auditors in hearing it. The court was crowded to 
excess, and when in calling over the names of the witnesses—of whom 
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of the guilt of all the parties, that he caused them to be placed | had 





threw him down. He made no attempt at re and merely ex- 
claimed, “I am a lostwman!”’ and the next instant Tréport placed the 
muzzle of bis gun close to his breast and fired. Almost simultaneously 
with the explosion, the three prisoners at the bar rushed up and assisted 
in completiog the murder, and afterwards in rifling the pockets of their 
victim. The horror of the hidden spectators caused them to make a 
movement which ted the attention of Sylvestre, who looked round, 
bat seeing nobody, and probably trusting to the other marderers having 
kept a good look out, did not make a search, but eaid to his accomplices, 
“ Sauvons nous—il est mort,” and they all started off in different direc- 
tions. In her cross examination she stated that the reason why she had 
not mentioned the matter before was, because she was afraid, and Vital 
bad told ber not todo so. On some minor points she varied slightly 
from her first statement, but it io all essential respects remained ua- 
shaken. 

The next witness called was Tréport, and before he began to give bis 
evidence the president addressed him io solemn langaage, warning him 
that though he could aot now be tried again for the offence of which he 
had been already acquitted, yet, if he concealed any thing, or made any 
statement not strictly true, be might be sure that he would be punished 
with the utmost severity the law inflicted on perjurere, &. 

Tréport listened to this exordium, calm and unmoved. He was deadly 
pale, and seemed to have very little life left. The manner in which he 
gave his evidence was like that of a man who was past caring for any- 
thing. He deposed that about a month or six weeks before M. Courtaud’s 
death he was at the pabl c-house which had the siga of the “ Hangiog 
Oak,” that Sylvestre Débordet was there also, and that while drinking 
together the latter repeatedly observed, “ How mach better off we should 
all be if M. Courtaad was dead!” That a day or two after he was at 
the same place, and Jean Débordet came in, kissed him on both cheeks, and 
was remarkably kind and affectionate to him. That he spoke in plainer 
terms as to what was proposed. Subsequent conversations took place 
between them on the same subject, in which be was sometimes threat- 
ened, sometimes cajoled. On the morning of the dey on which the murder 
was committed, M. Courtaud directed him to meet him a little before 
suoset at the “ Hangiog Oak” in the wood. Sylvestre came to him di- 
rectly M. Courtaad had left, and took him into his room, and gave him 
some brandy, and again urged him not to delay any longer in finishing 
the affair. While on his way to the place where he was to meet M. 
Courtaod, Sylvestre met bim, and asked him if his gun was loaded, and 
finding that one barrel was empty, be took it from his hand, and loaded 
it himself with some pieces of lead be drew from his pocket, some of 
which be also put into the other barrel. They were standing at this time 
about twenty paces from the “ Hanging Oak,” and could see Mr. 
Coartaud approaching ; upon which Sylvestre gave him back the gun, 
saying, “ If you don’t fiaich him now, my brother and I will kill him and 
you too.” At the same time he pointed towards a tree, from bebiod 
which his brother, Jean Dévordet, was looking oat. He, Tréport, then 
advanced to meet hie master, who asked him who it was he was talkin 
to, and before he could answer Sylvestre himself came up, and M. 
Courtaud asked him what business be had there? That they began 
quarrelling, and Sylvestre suddenly caught M. Courtaud by the leg, and 
threw him to the ground; and, the witnees continued, “I pulled the 
trigger—and then ran away. I reached the house before Sylvesire, and 
whea he came io, he said—‘ Take care you keep a quiet tongue in your 
bead. It was Madame who ordered it, and we shall live together now 








When I had finished these papers and my breakfast, I had my borse 

brought out, and, flading I bad uearly half an bour to before keep- 
rode round by the mill to take a look at the peo- 
ple who bad assembled to see the execution. I was oblig2d to keep on 
the outskirts of the crowd, and never having seen an execution before, I 
could not help being shocked by the levity of these = Men were 
bawking about cakes, rolle, and lots of other eatabies, w! were bought 
freely, and devoured amidst laughter and jokes, as if they were at a /éte. 
I have since thought it possible that this might not prove that they were 
without sensibility, but might have been caused by a holiday kiad of 
feeling, mixed wit: satisfaction at the idea that such a fate as that the 
come to witness would never befall them. Returoing into the town 
by another road I reached the prison gate a few minates before the time 
agreed upon, and directions were given by Captain Riobard, which ena- 
bled me to follow in the rear of the processioa, and to go close up to the 
scaffold. The were brought out in two open carts, and then, 
for the first time, I had an opportunity of seeing what they were like. 
Neither of them appeared to be wore than a years of “ge, and it was 
impossible to detect in their faces any signs of ferocity. Stupid enough 
they looked, certainly, but there was much more of the sheep than of the 
i jognomy. Each held a crucifix in his hand, and each 

had a priest beside him who prayed incessantly. Their responses were 
fervent, and there waa an agonisiog earnestoess in their tone which was 
dreadfal to hear. As the cortége moved — through the throng 
there was no longer any of that levity perceptible which had shocked 
me a few minutes before. Everybody, mea and women, seemed to sym- 
pathise with the criminals, and | notived lips moving, as if some among 
the spectators were offering up prayers for their souls. There was a 
pause when we reached the foot of the scaffold, and the priest recited 
more and longer prayers. Then one of the crimiaals ascended the steps, 
holding the priest by one hand, and the crucifix in the other. This was 
Barral. He looked slowly along the sea of uptarned faces, as if he would 
like to see somebody he knew. Thea he looked up to the bright blue 
sky fora minute. I could see the tears glitter in his eyes as he 
them down to their former level ; and I beard him say distinctly, as his 
head was being arranged ia its place—*“ Je meurs, mais je suis innocent. 
Elle m’a taé. Je suis ianocent, O mona dieu!’ The heavily-loaded axe 
de-ceaded like a flash of lightaing ; and, guilty or innocent, a soul was 
liberated to enter upon the next mysterious stage of existence. 

It wae now Jean Débordet’s tura ; and he was by no means so calm as 
his predecessor. There was a good deal of difficulty ia getting him up 
the steps of the scaffold, and his mind seemed so occupied by fear that he 
appeared hardly couscious of the priest’s attempts to encourage him by 
prayer. He clung to bis hand, aad when forced to leave go, bis hand 
kept opening and shutting, just as a drowning man clutches at the water 
when he sinks below the surface. He did not suffer long, bh it may 
have seemed ages to him, for the axe, which bad been raised to its former 
position, again , aod agaia was the flight of an immortal soul 
accompanied by groans, sobs, aad stifled screams, G. L. 
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Stefano at Venice, with his sword drawa, and buckler at baad, prepared 
for the violeace of Titian, is a sample of the masters who fouad it neces- 
the of the arts with the businese ofa bra 





y | and dancer, with a gracefal 


relled with bis pupil Reynolds, who, in his turn, Uneasy 
Sas ae Northcote says: “ it is 
Josbaa was not much employed in ts after Romney 
fasbion!” Reynolds spoke of him always as “the man in 

’ where he lived, in the house No. 32, afterwards Sir 
Archer Shee’s. Hoppaer, on his death-bed, writhed under the polie 
tentions of Sir Thomas Lawrence. “In his visits,’ said the poor 
maa, “there is more joy at my approaching death than true sympathy 
my sorrows.” 

The mother of John Hoppner was one of the German atteadants at 
royal palace. He was bora in London, in the summer of 1759, 
king took a personal interest ia the bringing ap and education of 
child ; who, from his sweet musical voice and correct ear, was in 
adorned with the white stole ofa chorister of the royal chapel. Of 
there were motives attributed in explanation of the king’s kindness 
benevolence, and the boy himself was in no haste to contradict the slag. 
derers who credited him with royal desceat. The world chose to gag 
confirmation of these ramours in the favour subsequently extended to the 
young man by the Priace of Wales, who supported him actively againg 
such rivals as Lawrence, Owen, and Opie ; and brought a stream of the 
aristocracy to his stadio. He eatered, as a probationer, the school of the 
Royal Academy, passing through gradaally the various stages of studegt. 
ship, and emerging at last a candidate for the highest prizes of the iostitg. 
tion. He underwent few of the privations of the beginner—few of the 
gies of the ordinary student. As soon as he could draw and colour 
ly, there were patrons for him ; almost a “royal road” was open to him, 

re. Jordan sat now as the Comic Mase, now as Hippolite ; a “ lady of 
goa” appeared as a Bacchante. Thea came portraits of the Duke ang 

achess of York, the Prince of Wales, and the Dake of Clarence, Be 
resided in Charles Street, close to Carlton House, and wrote 
“ portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales.” The king and queen were 
quite willing to favour their son’s favourite, especially as = thought 
with many other people of the time, that the Prince of Wales, like Visto, 
“had a taste.” But sooa obstacles seemed to intervene between them 
and the paiater. They had never liked Reynolds. He had always been 
calm and unembarrassed in their presence—never awed or troubled—ang 
the near-sighted king, looking close into his pictures, had pronounced 
them “rough and uaoficished.”’ He preferred the smoothness of West and 
Ramsay. Hoppner, fall of honest admiration for Sir Joshua, did not be 


sitate to sound bis praises even in the unwilling royal ears. This die 
pleased the king very mach. The Carlton House court, too, was going 
on ia a way desperately annoyiag to“ farmer George,” and oa 


made himeelf celebrated there, for be was gay aod witty, and 
spirited. The Prince of Wales having joined the Whigs, Hoppner 
came a zealous politician, and of the party opposed to the king, He 
could expect nothing from their majesties after that. Certainly he was 
imprudent. What bad a painter to do with politics? He thus diminished 
the area of his prospects. It became quite impossible for Tory noblemen 
to sit to a stanch Whig eae rye He might caricatare them : and 
having painted all the Whigs, what was he to do? With a rival in the 
field, too, by no means to be despised or spoken lightly of. 

Thomas Lawrence, the eon of a man who had been by tarns a solicitor, 
a poet, and artist, a supervisor of Excise, a farmer aod inakeeper, and, 
of course, a bankrapt, was born at Bristol tea years later than Hoppner, 
He was the youngest of sixteen children ; an infant prodigy, on a chair 
reciting poetry, whea four years old ; a little later, and he begias to draw, 
“ He can take your likeness, or repeat you amy speech ia Miiton’s Pande 
monium,”’ says the father, landlord of the Beér Ina, posting-house, Devizes, 
‘although he is only five years old.” And at this age he produced 
striking likeness of Mr. afterwards Lord, Kenyon. At seveo, the 
of the prodigy was taken and engraved by Mr. Sherwin the 
eight, it seems his education was finished. Perhaps he was wanted at 
the ino, for the readiogs of the child attracted crowds of visitors from 
Bath. He recited at various times before Garrick, Wilkes, Sheridan, 


tress, afterwards Countess 
and maff ;”’ aod whole-length portraits of the 
out by Lord Macartney as presents to the emperor 
after one defeat, he was admitted an associate of the Royal Academy by 
a suspension of the law against the admission of an associate under the 
age of twenty-four. He was opposed by many of the academicians, and 
virulently attacked by Peter Pindar. Ia 1792, he attended the funeral 
of Sir Joshua ia St Paul’s Cathedral, when Mr. Burke attempted to thank 
the members of the academy for the respect shown to the remeins of the 
president, but overcome by bis emotions, was unable to attera word. In 
1795, Mr. Lawrence was elected a member of the academy, haviag 
viously succeeded Sir Joshua as painter in ordinary to the ki 
jamin West being elected to the presidential chair. Add to his unqaestion- 
able art-abilities, that he was courtly in manner, an accomplished 
and a handsome face ; that he por 
sessed an exquisitely modulated voice ; and large, lustrous ex 
eyes—the light in which seemed to be always kindling and br it. 
Byron did not criticise lenieatly his contemporaries, bat he records is 
his :—“ The same evening I met Lawrence or. and heard 
one of Lord Grey’s daughters play on the harp so modestly and 
ously, that she looked music, I would rather have had my talk with 
rence, who talked delightfally, and heard the ve had all the 
fame of Moore and me put together. The 7 Rene ¢ ae 
it paves the way to pleasure, and the more intellectual the better for the 
pleasure and us too.” It will be seen that the “ t-painter to the 
Prince of Wales” had no mean opponent in the “ portrait-painter in a 
dinary to his majesty.” 
The factions of Reynolds and Romney lived again in the ri of Hop» 
net and Lawrence. The painters appeared to be well m 
ner had the advantage of a start of tea years, though this was nearly 
lanced by the very early age at which Lawrence obtained many of bis 
successes. Hoppner was also a handsome man, of refined address sad 
_— manner ; he, too, possessed great conversational powers, while 
the matter of wit and humoar he was Lay were 4 heey = of bis ante- 
gonist. He was well-read—“one of the best painters of bis 
time,” Mr. Cunningham informs us—frank, —— . 
gay, and whimsical. He had all the qaalifications for a social succes, 
and was not without some of those Coriatbian characteristics which 
indispensable in a man of fashion, from the Prince of Wales’s poiat of 
view. With Rdridge, the associate miniature-painter, and two otber 
he was once at a fair in the country where strong ale was abound 
ing, aod much fan, and drollery, and dia. “Hoppner tarned to his friend. 
“ You have always seen me,” he said, “in good compacy, and 
the coartier, and taken me, I daresay, for a deuced well-bred fellow, 
geatee! withal. All a mistake. I love low company, and am a bit of 
twitches his neck 


dances, soon to quarrel and fight. He roughly bandies a braway 
er,@ practised boxer, in a vegular scientific set-to; gives hie 
antagonist half a guinea, rearranges his toilet, and retires with his friends 
amidst the cheers of the crowd. It is quite a Tom-and-Jerry scem®- 
coal-heavers in those days. Somehow we 
beiog ——— 
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many of their pictares ; for the Prince of Wales had then a grand head | caloulated to please. I am myself persuaded that he never intentionally | formances. An ingenious young gentleman who could pla: j 
\ tair(bis own bair), which be delighted to pomatum and powder and | gave pais.” and sing “Lucy Neale” o: " Battalo gals” was a welocane guest in the 
frizz\e ; and, of course, the geatlemen of the day followed the mode ; and| Perhaps he was not capable of very deep feeling, and liked to test the | most aristocratic drawing-rooms ; and if four amateurs clubbed together 
then the folds aad folds of white maslia that swathed the chins and necks | effucts of his fine eyes, He wooed the two daughters of Mrs. Siddons, | and imitated the entire performance of the professors, they were re- 
of the sit:ers ; and the coats, with fanoifal collars and lappels ; and the | never being quite clear in bis own mind which he really loved. He tired | garded as benefactors to their species. Let the masic-books of the year 
waistcoats, many-topped and — winding about in tortuous | of the one, and was dismiseed by the other, or so rumour told the story ; | 1846 and thereabouts be turned over, and it will be found what an enor- 
Jines. It is not to be much marvelled at that such items of ccstume as | however, his friendly relations with the family do not appear to have | mous influence the Pell company bad over the social pianoforte per- 
Camberland corsets, Petersham trousers, Brummel cravate, Osbaldeston | ceased. One of the sisters died. “ From the day of her death to that of | formances of their day. But though the Eihiopians started under 
ties, and exquisite’s crops, should be only sketchily rendered in paint.| his owo,” writes a biographer, “he wore mourning, and always used | aristocratic patronage, there was nothing in the nature of their entertain- 
Of coarse, Mr. Opie, who went in for thorough Joha Bullism in art, who | black sealing-wax. Uncontrollable fits of melaocholy came over him, | ment to favoar a continuance of exclusiveness, Italian operas and 
jaid on bis pigments steadily with a trowel, and produced portraits of | and he mentioned not her name but to bis most confidential friend, and | French plays will always repel the masses, from the simple circamstance 
Jadies like washerwomen, and gentlemen like Wapping pablicans—of | thea always with tenderness and respect.” It would have been more | that the words employed are in a foreign language, but there was no 
course, unsentimental, unfashionable Mr. Opie denounced the degeneracy | desirable, perhaps, that he sbould have exhibited a little more feeling | either in the hamoar or in the music of Pell’s company that could not be 
of his competitor’s style. “ Lawrence makes coxcombs of his sitters, and | daring the liletime of the lady ; but perhaps marriage was not in the | as readily appreciated in St. Giles’s as in St. James’s, Consequently the 
they make a coxcomb of him.” Still “ the quality” flocked to the stadios| programme of the courtly rival of Hoppner, of the painter “ that began | people rushed into the participation of an enjoyment so keenly relished 
of Yeesrs. Hoppner and Lawrence, and the rival easels were always| where Reynolds left off,” as the sinking Sir Joshua is reported to have 






















































by the upper classes, and not only did imitators of the Ethiopi 
adorned with the most fashionable faces of the day. declared of him. up in the cheapest concert rooms, but a band of itinerant vee easbien’ 
For a time the rivalry was continued in a spirit of much moderation. — became as necessary as an appurtenaoce of the London streets as 
The painters were calm and forbearing, and scrupulously courteous to a intel Panch’s show or  barrel-orgao, much to the discomfiture of lovers of 
each other. Lawrence was too gentle and polite ever to breathe a word | NIGGER MINSTRELSY IN ENGLAND. 


quiet in geveral, and of Dr. Babbage in particular. 
Among the higher classes, the predilection for Ethiopian minstreisy ap- 
ope died out, but in the lower stratum of society the tradition of 

‘ell was faithfully preserved ; and recent events show that even in the 
fashionable world the love of banjoes and black faces was rather in abey- 
ance than utterly extinct. Though negro melody aod negro wit had 
been so done to death ia every shape and every quarter, that they seemed 
on the point of deecending into a mere street nuisance, important only 
to the police, the arrival of the “Christy’s Minstrels,” about four years 
since, revived the dormant flame. A host of well-dressed folks a 
heard to declare that Echiopian minstreley was the most amusing thing 
in London, and the piano-forte books were once more filled with songs 
ons to the popularity of the new favourites among the most select 
classes of the metropolis. 

And the Christy’s Minstrels have kept their ground. Pell and Co. foun- 
ded the taste, which long survived its originators ; bat the Christy’s have 
secured a permanent existence te their own corporate body. Their prin- 
cipal comic artist died, their manager retired with a fortune in bis pocket ; 
but they appointed a new hamourist aud subjected themselves to a new 
chief, and their corporate existeace has been no more affected by the ordi- 
nary casualties of life than taat of the Merchant Tailors’ Company. The 
have likewise established a regular form of entertainment whicd is ane 
versally recognized ; and to this form their competitors, the “‘ Backley’s”’ 
and the “ Campbell’s,” generally adhere. The first part of the exhibition 
consists of a concert in which the performers appear in black even 
suits, and play, sing, and joke after the model set by Pell and his associ- 
ates. There is, however, this difference, that the sentimental songs are 
commonly without reference to the pecaliarities of negro life, and are 
not unfrequently composed by ieading musicians, such as Balfe and Wal- 
lace. The second part is llaneous, and contains a great deal of 
groteeque dancing, together with a comic scene or two, in which the 
shabby vagabond negro of “Jim Crow Rice” once more makes his ap- 

A burlesque of some well-known Italian Opera concludes the 
whole. If we consider that all this is done, and exceedingly well 
done, by a company not above twelve strong, we shall have just cause to 
wonder at the concentration of talent, musical, histrionie, and gymnas- 
tic, that has been accomplished in the formation of the troop, and still 
more, to @ marvel at its vitality. When the Arleochino of an old Italian 
company died, bis loss was regarded as a terrible calamity, the extem- 

character of the ‘ Commedie dell’ arte” requiring accomplish- 
ments of no ordinary kind ; and it would seem that only a rare combina- 
tion of maecniar, vocal, and mimetic powers would enable a man to be 
chief comedian of the Christy’s. So firmly is nigger minstreley now es- 
tablished as one of the leading amasemeats of the metropolis, that Lon- 
don without its lar black band would seem esbora of a 


against bis antagonist, If, indeed, he did not respect his talents too highly} 4 boat » quarter of a century since, a large proportion of the le of 
tod = phew Ah terrane pelts A — yA London gave themselves up 4 one of those he mf idolatry aot sande 
in om by wen of ight Sacer: cont teen aw A father ; en. | 80 Strangely at variance with the geverally phlegmatic character of our 
—— " endent on his town exertions though he could earn five thon, | rce- For the first time they were made familiar with ghe sort of negro who 
tirely depend Sdane eillen Sele? oun loved . po ye ly the innkeeper’s | (Fm a0 element of modern Awerican life ; and the hideous laugh, the 
sand & ~~ a his y- be pas bie Pte fod —e . Pole wild gestares, and strange dialect with which they were regaled by the 
poe phe tie. He ~ « one an Lee mf. then celebrated “ Jim Crow Rice,” prodaced in them such a novel mix- 
ch yp ot abe political aie on ——— ab iay,| tre of wonder and delight that they could not do less than fall down 

dent al a ts eouaaiiien to die aah notthent cien sail be Lrg eH and worship their eccentric instractor. So “Jim Crow” became a fixed 

e though t the f both: and then b ea te re ai idea with the Cockneys, referred to in couctless ways and manifested in 
villing to pe tie J ted He claim od fi 4 one te vaihe k ~ countless shapes. To the chimney-pieces of the middle classes, where 
respec’ took and style. “The ladies of Lawrence.” J epee ré oe ' | Tom, Jerry, and Logic, Madame Vestris as Giovanni, and Liston as Paul 

ty ae “ ent counstiahes ‘en tmeral 62 well a Pry, had previously been placed as household “ gods,” the effigy of the 
gaady leness o taste, trespass shabby negro was elevated with all honour, and aspiring youths who 
professional chastity.” This was purposed to be a terrible blow to Law- were famed for “a good song” aa 6 ful imitation of Mr. 
—s Sah one dolls tan to ho and dened Minne rake Rice’s vocal performances as an object worthy of the most soaring am. 
lang . over —_ 28 tinea te Rade 4 ther the * ~ bition. Then the burden of Jim Crow’s song, “Turn about, wheel 
than pee ; io Ber soa chaalt dovtch the & wes -.A Painter | about,” illustrated by a rotatory movement on the part of the singer, 
. ioe of Bk. Jemerte with sach gli and ca: Mee— was caught with avidity by the small satiriets of the day, who, when 
lad = . g Pas s sae nay 2. vvanlon of they wiched to stigmatize statesmen or joaroals with an habitual readi- 
Cis Bees om > ae the aera the ieee ealteetioe ness to change their political priociples, found an apt and universally 
on the giddy sags of C ariton House a dee 7 that os within a little ae illastration of their meaning in the revolving figure of Jim 
of dull, a simplicity that was almoet eombreness, a purit, was pra- | “ There is n0 doubt that Mr. Rice’ 
: ,. 8 performances was of a kind entirel 
. The Hs ne hg eo on St ast eas te =e aver aden _ novel to Egrope, and that his sapmentation of the negro of modera lite 
— = a th oa ity E cos a rbd said A virtue they | Mast be set down as an importaat item in that course of ethnological in- 
and =! e nz hee oe A pd pepe 4. »~ A . struction which, at long intervals, is given to the body of the people at 
bad not, no a thet allerens nf a, ney WH ° woegh laces of public amusement. The comic black, who had become a fami- 
admirably ew she bad only now the Whie lorae'ce paint, | af figare to the Londoners prior to the arrival of Mr. Rice, was a fanci- 
deserted by aietenl on for whieh he had decided talent, as | {#! Persomage, whose neatly striped dress, red slippers, bare legs, and 
of the ae his pictares de te. He grew peevish | 228e ear-rings separated him completely from the actual world, and he 
wed. a ng the old mocstra onl-ont Lyall pry the | Was sccepted as a convention, like the ordinary figures of pantomimes. 

: —. ee oo ie pr dane ord would say : "Ay, | rhe learned, we believe, have decided that the old stage black borrowed 
nee ec < agg ‘he poy Shes: Qelest- it's © thin v6 ¥*| his drees trom the negroes of the Spanish colonies ; but that was a point 
tea it - bat two b sean et parr the brush of a Eo. which play-goers never thought to investigate thirty years ago, when 
Prove . andred y Ae 4 . | they were perfectly content to behold a citizen of their own day attired 
map, and here’s two thousand guineas for it.” Northoote tells of him: after the fashion immortalised by Hogarth, aud fouad nothiog exoep- 

I once went —_ peo ,. ge vote for ae. ead tional in a Falstaff who appeared as a sort of military Panohinello, with 
when —— 8 Ane Md Was, and sald I eat host amen ments obvious leanings towards the costame of William III. The black man 
sortrali- painter Tien 'y ‘ea eo-wertt hed ao Gane to trouble their | With the blue aad white stripes was the black whom everybody went to 

about om ri Se wer see, without asking any questions as to his origin; and a very fanny 

Hoppaer now produced buat few pictures, and these met with smal! fallow he was. _— a = 7 pase ewuy — athenesy 

J monument ma: found in t masical oo: , the * Padlock,” to 
mooess. He looked thia and haggard, talked incoherently, with occa: | 14, perusal of which those of our readers who care hen the stage may 
not unprofitably devote a spare hour. Mango in the“ Padlock’ in the 
specimen of the old conventional black. 

No contrast could be more complete than that between the exceed- 
ingly neat negro to whom we have just referred aad the , aBoouth 
vagabond who was introduced to the Londoners by “Jim Rice.” 
Bat in his very shabbiness there was an attraction, “Le laid. voild le 
beau,” is said to have been the wsthetical maxim by M. Victor 
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one small misfortune attending it—namely, that I have ab chaser th the Tage, 
watchfal jealousy; I will not say hatred, that follows the sitaation.” A 
son of Hoppner’s was consal at Venice, and a friend of Lord Byron’s ia 
1819. 

For twenty years Lawrence reigned alone. After the final defeat of 
Napoleon, the artist was commissioned by the regent to attend the con- 
gress of mee Ey ay — ts of the i ome 
cipal persons ep o t war. These = portraits— 
rast -four in number—now decorate the Waterloo Hall at Windsor. 
In 1815, he was knighted by the regent ; on the death of West, in 1820, 


something melancholy in the fact 
widely epread, which manifestly tends to oi 
edacated classes ; but those who are content to take thi: 
them may agreeably spend an evening with the “Christy’s 

respect as a clever set of artists, who have thoroughly understood 
how to make the best of the circumstances in which they are placed, and 
deport themselves ably and conscientiously in their singular vocation.— 
London paper. 
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hadjearoed 

share of notoriety, but they were too much in the background to become 
the leading idols of a period ; and although the respect paid to Billy 
r Waters amounted to cs sort — = P, + =<" ba zx. -—: ~ 
ted to the presidentehip of the academy. “ Well, well,’’ suid stance that he was a fact as well as a figure, he a ie riv 
Pusll a growled at coanphiing and qverytaty, but was yet a friend pees Bob, who still lives in memory as the type of the old London 
any ey Ailey tpt teem ipehetge peg caben The worship of Jim Crow was as short-lived as it was ardent; for 
though his performance was novel, it could be very easily imitated, and 
an English actor named Dono, who simply copied Mr. Rice, was soon 
ress. considered his successful —_ by the a yd of playgoers, —_ 
“ ou not tired of those eteraal robes?’ asked one. opinion with respect to certain branches of art is by no means to 

“ No,” answered the painter ; “I always fiod variety {n them—the pic- | pised. _ What with the original, and en and the a of 
tures are alike in outline, never in detail. You would find the last the | the “‘ Tara about” song ia every nook and corcer, people to think 
best.” 


the comic negro a ase, Jas 08 _ t - — — a ay ars 
In the night he was taken alarmingly ill ; he was bled, and then seemed | for the pious negro the rage for eTom. Jim 
better ; bandage slipped, been fergotten for something less thau tea years when negro hamour ap- 
= r rahe et gh ie peared before the public in an entirely new shape. Instead of donning 
“This is fainting,” said the valet, alarmed. the tattered coat and bat which Mr. Rice had made popular, or bringing 
“No, Jean, my good-fellow,” said Sir Thomas Lawrence, politely cor- | into fashion the discarded blue and — suit of bis aeons ame 
tecting him, “it is dying ;”’ and he breathed bis last. new artistic negroes accoutred themselves in evening suits o — 
His remains were interred in St. Paal’s Cathedral, near the coffins of | perfect Eoglish gentlemen in every particular save the face. Mr. Rice 
- eleon, T ‘oll oe oo ihe ene oo eo sory pons he i ; on ‘ot up atid which —y 
i — s “ esc aye, and g 
Sune a ‘ese Pere , oh et el Bvangelical classes Taight patronize without inward misgiving. Their 
The estate of the dead man was only just equal to the demands upon | maxim was Odi profanum vulgus 4 arceo, and instead of invitiog a roar from 
it. His popalarity ought to have brought him wealth, but, strange to 
say, he was always embarraseed. Yet he did not gamble, was never die- 


the assemblage of an ordinary gallery, they settled themselves in the 
tipated, never viciously extravagant ; bat he kept no accounts, was pro- j 
igal in: kindoces to his brother-artists, al are ee es 
to his charity. Perhaps, too, he rather an aristocratic 
indifference to money. He spent much time in gratuitous drawing and 
jee: be ts to his friends. It is probable that bis death was 
b: 
money. Wi 
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POETS AT FAULT. 


Of all the regular phenomena of nature, bardly one is so beantiful and 
solemn, or so deeply interesting to man, as the dawn of light in the 
early morning. 1: is interesting to the heart of man, not only because 
it is the natural call to our renewed labour, bat because it is the retura 
to our hemisphere of the very source of life and fertility. How grand the 
thought that that golden ceatre of light and heat, thousands of miles away 
in the measureless amplitude of heaven, shines unceasingly for maa; that 
when for a brief space he quits our sight, it is to vivify our baman kin- 
dred at the antipodes, leneing be us ows and eleep and dreams ; that 
ite ak» of cum} pee io some portion of its surface, 
in the epleadoar of solar oe gliding smoothly, noiselessly, and 
uorestingly, out of zones of brightness into zones of night, out of dark- 
ness into day. At no moment are we made more ecensible of this sublime 
ordination as at the time of dawn ; and no operation of Provid is 80 
eee of poetry as this daily repetition of one of the chief creative 


Yet it would seem that the greatest of our English poets have not been 
fally impressed with this incentive to the bi exercise of the des 
criptive part of their art. P. about the dawn are to be found in 
; | abundance in all poets—some of them passages of great beauty ; but,with 
to | a few exceptions, they are not equal to the mingled grandeur and ten- 
derness of the occasion. It is to be suspected that scholaaticiem bas had 
pa- | @ great deal to do with the defect among our old writers. They too 
etien thenghs of what hs Giearien cal 08 the meiust, laiend 
asking own hearts what the thing iteelf said to them. They 

not get rid of Aurora und Phebus and Tithonus—very scoomplished,. 
well-behaved persons, no doubt, and very pretty company at the right 
season ; bat, in front of the mighty verities of Natare, somewhat taw 
and 


nt. Vor tho enme ronson, car ently poets harped a ir 
series of common-piaces about “sprinkling roses,” “ urling golden Soames 
through the air,” “ stepping acroes the eastera threshold ;” “ the gate of 
heaven,” “ the coursers of the sun,” “the chariot of Sol,” and eo forth. 














































them take Lawrence ; he can at least paint eyes!’”’ In 1829, he exhi- 
bited eight its ; but bis health was beginning to decline. He died 
on the 7th June, 1830. He had been painting, on the previous day, an- 
other portrait of George IV. in his coronation-d 
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which “ 

in their tone that gratified the most fastidious ears, while the more 
thetic melodies were not only pleasing in themselves, but frequently ac- 
companied words that, rather in sorrow than in anger, hinted at the 
miseries of slavery, and therefore accorded with the serious convictions 
of many of the audience. The form of the entertainment, too, was en- 
tirely novel. The miostrels sat in a row of which the two extremities were 
respectively occupied by the artists on the “ bones” and the tambourine. 
These, who were somewhat more ia the foreground than the playero on the 
banjo and violin, were the humoarists of the party, throwiog themselves 
into groteeque attitudes duriog the lormance of the music, end filliog 














incessant work, to meet the demands made upon bim for 

. Washington Irving saw him a few days before his death, and 
Telates that “he seemed uneasy and restless, his eyes were w . 
be was as as marble, the stamp of death seemed on him. He told 
me he felt ill, but he wished to bear himself up.” Ia one of his letters 
the painter wrote: “Iam chained to the oar, but painting was never 
less inviting to me—basiness never more oppressive to me than at this 
momeat.”’ Still he could play his courtier part in society, and was al- 
Ways gracefal and winning. Haydon, who never loved a portrait- 
painter much, et edys of wrence, that he was “ amiable, kind, gene- 
aod forgv .’ Further on he adds: “ He had smiled so often 
and so long, at last his smile had the a) of being set in ena- 
mel.” Bat then Mr. Haydon prided himself on his coarseness, defiance, 
and hatred of conventionality, deeming these fitting attributes of the 


t-painter that Sir Thomas can now be esteemed. | ¥: 

successfu is| At first a few unreasonable grumblers endeavoured to stem the popa- 
See enn stan larity of Mr. Pell’s company by declaring that the artists were not real 
‘ack-| blacks, bat only white masicians with blackened faces. This pretended 
discovery was no discovery at all. Far from wishing to pass ves 
off for veritable niggers, Pell and Co., as tree-born American 
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ded them as 3 
though in truth they are violent metaphors, and thrust oat of sight that 
win cane ce aoing a wlitores pamgs tom 

illustrate mean 
8; wa Faery Quesne--besuiiful in itee Fat not of the highest kind 
beaaty : 
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Clymbe to her charet, alfwith floweis spred, 
se heaven high to chase the cheerlesse darke : 
With merry note her lowd salutes the mounting ry en 
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has apy sense of poetry will dispute for a mo- 
ment the love lines of that stanza, considered as @ 
or as a piece of music. 


Arsaredly, no one who 


ae 


But it is not a description of 
g shows itself to the eyes of one who, leaving bis 
books bebind him, snd the Greek mythology with them, goes 
the still clear air of dawn, and looks towards 
will see no Aurora and no Titboous; no rosy checks or golden locks ; 
no chariots, and no horses of the sup, 
velation of Eternal power, harmony, and beauty, before which all mytho- 
jes turn pale. Far be it from us to de 

human, but bordering on the Divine, as hamao 

ioe) to be found ia the old religion of the Hellenes. 
Nature is to be preferred. 

That metaphor with respect to the day 
favourits one, and was often transferred to the morning star. Thus, 
ton writes, in his Song on May Morning : 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East. 
And Giles Fletcher, in Cbrist’s Victory and Triumph, has aa exquisite 
line with reference to the same fancy : 
A star comes dancing up the Orient. 

But, after all, it is mere fancy, answering to no truth whatever. There 
in the smallest degree analogous to “ danciog’’ in that bright 
and, joyful and vigorous as the image is, it is to be 
stands in the way of the far nobler fact. It we tara to 
eatest of poets—to Shakespeare bimself— i 
m improved. Let us see what the Friar, in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” has 
to say about the dawn, with which he professes to be familiar : 
y-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
‘ing the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's pathway, made by Titan’s wheels. 
Here the eecond line is the best, because it is the traest. 
the darkness is represented reeling like a drunkard out of the 
way of the light, is extravagant and coarse; and the allusion to 
* Titan’s wheels” ia the old schoolboy common-place, drag, 
out the line. The gradual, calm, orderly fading away of the darkness 
before the advancing light, is far too beautiful and holy a thing to be 
likened to the staggering of a belated reveller before the coming lanterns 
of the watch; and “Titan’s wheels” really give the mind no definite 
Romeo himeelf does better : 
Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East! 
Night's candles are burnt out, and 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moun 


in the former, that part which is most truthful is 


Sa 







the eastern heavens. He 


But he will behold a mighty re- 









ny the grace and human dignity 
ty at its highest always 
























“ dancing forth” was a very 





















still glorious planet ; 


we do not find matters 













































are phrases full of the spirit of morning ; bat why shou 
gon? and why ebould he stand tiptoe? 

is no’ an objection to fancy (which is part of the very life of poetry), 
t to metaphors which are incongruous and impertineat—which re 
seat notbing bat the poet’s reading, and cannot be resolved into the 
truth of things. In the like manner, a delicious line im Milton’s Lycidas 
is . 


day be made a 


f 














While the still morn went out with sandals grey. 
% “ The still morn” is perfection ; the greyness, also, is a veritable touch 


lows: 


ing’s Songs of the Morning Star to Lucifer : 


yet with a wonderful tenderness of 


with the dumboers and enigma of the world. 


ee 


interminable corridors, which circulate throu 


allowed, extraordinary courtesy, to kee 


conditions ; but why must the morn have “san. | after midnight,—long, indeed, after every li 








liton’s object was to give you the idea of a pilgrim 
issaing forth oa his pious journey ; but is not 
of light worth a ar army of pilgr 


poet in comparison with Milton—Marston, the dramatist—has 
two lines in one of his plays which say exactly what is wanted, and no 










bly more 


Li 









the shuddering 
tincture the east verge of heaven ” 


cowled and mitred beads, 


the same post, iu another place, falle beck upon the old im-| °f © “ime dear ‘o the sntiquar 





was eae Pe rg then 
is through 1 , 


ery ty in itself; bat 
eB a by Teak Mil 
of bad taste ; but bis phrase, “ the daw 


And Shakespeare, in Hamlet, strikes 
tal to morning, In a passage of noble simplicity 


-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his aneftectual fire. 


it is grossly in- prioci 
ton’s “ Aurora’s ~ ple 












Very faithful also, to a certain kind of dawn, is that bit in Much Ado | they perform at seasonabile periods, or the 



















the gentle da. 

Past with ae of grey, 

—a figure which Milton has imitated in L’Allegro. The passage in the 
Robed in flames and amber light, 


tself. So does that resplendent picture of early mornin, 
sea, in Midsummer Night’s Dream ; so does the celebrated si 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, about the san “ flatterio, 


on the 


tain- 
Second, in whieh 


He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines ; 
20 do the gamerous ead_most fresh oad vital descriptions of the matin | esfees woodlands, w 
season aucer. In Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, however, fi rposes 
hich, considering the time when they were written, 0 be convert thom'to other thas are or, bay te 
markable for their abseace of scholastic adorament : iseutied, copper: 





While the morning doth unfold. 

passage bas been highly commended, and the phrase abont t 
of subtle fire” is eaguedttonaht Ls a 
ight “shoot?” The word would be very applicable if 
Borealis, which darts out in long sudden javelins break, I decercasly 4 

I. Newithe bey wet for the a of its approach. Y 7 
suspec: t Fletcher was think what t 
atber than of what was most true? . — 
poets of the present century have been more faithful in their 
early morning : indeed, it is the distinguishin 







fine ; bat who ever saw the 
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” Catholics.” 


tance of a league at most, at the other side 


Bat, bark! there goes the bell, 


dious utterance and mi 


the cloisters, ia the directi the charch. 


The Albion. 


and masical the utteranée! How fall of space, and exaltation, 

spleadour, tbe first section of the paseage ; how faithful to the sweet, 
abiding habitades of mac, and beast, and insect, the second! And then 
—afier a few more lines—how solemn and religious (with a chao 
the measure to mark the change in the poet’s mood) is that whi 











dowa the aisle, and | 
ht at either side, wi 
eyes, like rows of recently-embalmed mu 
; not a foot stirs; when suddenly the 
under which I am seated, 
feel the load vibration in my 
soon dies out, and intense silence 
ing to what result those singular and inexp 
na are converging, a sharp click, like a stroke 
my speculations ; aud immediately aa explosion 
and tenor voices, bursts into a 
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nd 
overbead io the stee' 
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All rose to do the task He set to each 
Who shaped as to His ends, and not our own. 


Notbiog, too, can be more beautiful than two stanzas in Mrs. Browa- 
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i 
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Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 
The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up to me : 


When, having wept all night, at break of day 
Above the folded hills they shall 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 


To retarn to the older poets: we deduce from the passages quoted, 
end from several others, these four propositions: That they preferred 
mythology to truth ; that they repeated certain common-places with too 
great readinese: that they represented the dawn as something abrupt, 
startling, and active, when it is beautifully gradaal—nay, almost far- 
tive ; and that they spoke of it as jocund, whereas it is sad. 
bave watched through the night, aod marked the dawo, know that the 
| light does not “ shoot,’”’ but grows ; that, after a blacker blackness than 
midnigbt can produce, the huge overarching dark gets somewhat paler, 
though by infinitely fine degrees ; that by-and-by the blackness releate 
and softens into int@bee purplish blue (speaking here of mornings that 
are cloudless) ; that this deep vlue becomes more luminous every minute, 
gradation, as the advancing glory 
pours into and dilutes it; that presently the blue kindles into glowing 
sapphire, like delicate coloured giase with a light bebind it, which steeps 
its entire substance in augmenting radiance ; that, in fhe midst of this 
dreamy suffusion and silence, the keen gold of the moraing etar hangs 
dreamy and silent ; that there is a progression which is allied to pausing, 
by reason of its hushed auhurried march ; and that finally, as the great 
wave of the darkness ebbs away in the extremest west, and “ the stars 
barn out in the pale blue air,” all things acquire an aspect of fresh won- 
der and mystery, as if they were newly created in their owa eyes and 
those of others. And that eight is not “jocand,’ bat divinely sad: sad 


the Gregorian chauat, 
Corventional criticism supplies no name for that o 
discord. w it is a low, hoarse, 
tongue and wiadpipe—a bronchial thander ; anon 
agonising steges of ascent, into a paroxyem of delirious 
ving on a minor key—for thia key is the central 
music Wyn itself. bb ged das) 
tempt to form ac! ; @ strong, r 
melancholy theme, pregoant with grave inflections, and wild, 
; andfas I wait for the cadeace, the who 
of the choir rolle over bis§single voice, and swallows it u 
flood of unmelodious sounde. I bave heard repeatedly 
tecting grandeur of the Gregorian chauot ; but surely this uo 
ing clamour cannot, with the slenderest preteasion to truth or 
taste, be called music. In my ears it sounds like a chorus of excited fig. 
of discords overlapping each other in ong 
istorted, long-drawn inebriety of arrangement. I breathe 
when it ceases ; and cast my eyes on the huge eastera window, on w 
the murky twilight is kindling the crimson stains, reflecting them 
a rich parquetry, on the floor and wall. By degrees the daylight 
travels down this wonderful church, exposing its shell-like interior 
verty of ornament. Here are no pictures of ecstatic saints and glori- 


no gi cornices 
ligion with the Tap 
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transitions of meaning 


EE 


pists wears uniformly the 

not in flowers, and blazing ligh 

; at ite short, brief stroxe, 
exhausted and blast 


BE 


riee, and file out of the charc 
to the dormitories to refresh my toilette. I find Brother 
is a sprightly, human-faced, little fel- 
cinctare, absolved from the rule of 
silence, and free at all times to speak with the visitors. Brashing the 
dust from my lookiog-glass, be stands with his back to me, and my ea- 
trance takes him my surprise. 

Praying, sir,” observes Brother Laurence. 
“ Thank you ; I bave been down to the ch 
always rise at two in the mornia 
on week days, sir, O 
y are now at labour.” 


fl 


A DAY IN A TRAPPIST CONVENT. 


Several hundred feet—I fear to state how many—above the level of the 
sea, | am housed to-night, in the Trappist convent of Mount Melleray, a 
lean-looking, ead-complexioned, many-windowed pile of buildings, 
perched up in one of the least accessible heights of the Waterford moun- 
tains. It is a wild January night, with a fierce wind from the north-east 
blowing over the barren hill tops, and searching the coarse-sided, stream- 
be 8 | retioulated valleys of thie forlorn and even goat-abandoned district. 
severing clouds” aod “ the misty mountain tops” | High up in . story of the guest boase, as the nate of the mo- 
nastery in which I am lodged is generously called, that rough 
Let it be understood that | north-easter howling along the roofs, and raging around the pena 

pote, occasionally descending the narrow throated flues, and kindling the 

rein buff-coloured peat ashes in my grate into an exhaustive glimmer. Sounds 
ain | of preternatural import reach me at times through the medium of the 
the guest house ; there, 
and loose casements, 
the farm-yard. lam 


urch, Do the brotherhood 
uudays and festivals they rise at mid- 


ing out of the window | perceive numbers of monks, 
shovel in hand, digging away io that 
tery—digging away on land from which no artifice can extort a reasona- 
abour bestowed on it, for heath aod lime- 
wholly unrecuperative. 
Laurence. 


poor mouotaia farm of the monas- 
ble retura for the pains and }: 


stone are powerful absorbers, besides 
“The monks never speak to each other, brother 
“Never, sir. They make motions. It woulda’t do to bave them talk- 
They work and they meditate,” 
earn, also, that they retire to rest at eight o’clock at night; that 
tresses, under a single coverlid ; that 


too, is an oncasional creaking trom perturbed hin they sleep oa hard hair met 


mixed with the melancholy cry of awakened fowls 





healthy ; and, that when too infirm te 
they are received into 
pital, where they meet with all the care aad attention the 
& monk enters the monastery, be leaves the world at the thresh 
sumes another name, and never afterwards mentions hisown. When he 
dies, he sleeps with his brethren, under a black cross bearing his assumed: 
name in the little cemetery. 

Having breakfasted, I strolled out to the farm, and, di 
tive summerhouse in a sunless angle 
my cigar, and try to feel comfor 
burtheos, constaa’ 


i 


has been extioguished ; so I try to read and think by turns; my waking 
the divine | moments, at times, d ting into a sleepless doze, a variety of con- 
scious coma, of which I have had no previous ex 
wsthetic sympathy, | observe that my mind, wi 
on my part to direct it, is being constantly involved in speculations on 
the religious and social systems of the middle ages. Deep in the me- 
dieval twilight of those = central centaries, rise up before me the 

the discalced feet, the beavy 
teries, the keeps and fortresses, which make up the historical 

les of modern Barope. 


lence. by a curious 
t any sensible effort 
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assaults received in the of 
from sickness, and the of mortified appetite. Iam entangled in 
philosoph 


ic subtleties, have recourse, for awhile, to a volume of carves the solitary joint, 


4 


meelf in a corner of the room, 
a cheeriul chapter on “ mortification/’ I pit: ; 
must he feel, cut off as he iz, for ever, from the enjoyments of a rational 
mea), as he sits youder in his hard chair wi' 
his eyes, the sanguine odoars of the is nostrils, 
clatter of convivial knives and forks ia his ears? Fancy 
him, after witnessing our limited, bat cheerful ue’ 
to his lentils and spring water in the refectory! 
the | reade, slowly, steadily, a 
snow sparkles this cheerless night, not upon barren bramble and heather, oe owly, By, oad bens 
and limestone, ps tracts of green pastare Jand, and over miles of 
ich embosom the picturesque village of Ca: 
quin. Had I the wings of a dove, it is more than proba) 


“ shadows of the convent towers slant down the snowy 
No, they don’t; on the starved, weather-shaven lawn lying in front of 
the guest-house, the wind has sifted this morning’s snow, and rolled it 
into stunted hillocke, which remind me, as I loo! 
ent, but refers to a time subsequent to the dawn—not to the| greasy atmosphere, of exaggerated sugar loaves. The bleak mountain 
waste is blurred here and there by dark-shou!dered boulders, 
@ in one | up through the uniform miety level, and egy | 
against a sky shrouded in fangiful half mourning. 


E 


know that at the dis- 


, Pausiag at times to permit the 
ties to settle down in orderly layers ie oar hearta. Ab, Egypt! 
I can readily expMio to myself why the desert-bound Israelites hungered 


y 
Bat the day declines a; and the evening devotions come on. I 


pace, 
"| am once more in the church, with its thickening twilight and unaccounta- 
bly mournful shadows ; agaia I hear the Gregorian chauat climbing to the 
roof in frenzied strides, and ba 
were silent all the day. I shall stay 
resolution, I seek the 


throated 
one deep boom, a mournful jongation of metallic echoes, another 
clash, and another. rcp wen the famous bell, ef whens tnclo to atoms the lulled eohess otis 
raculous ha 
to much. I look up into the gaant, austere steeple in which it is 
the Gothic wiedows do not betray a single gleam of light; 
glance downwards, I catch a t: epark travelling along the 








daytime. Cloisters, cold, , and populated 
featare of . ey: 
mer and weellh than the paseiog in Indian file ; ean tterings of thic! 


, with less intellectual 
Sbakesperean and Miltonic eras, aad less 
ive order, it is more exact in its reflection of external nature, 
itis more tree from the despotism of classical models, which 

bound down our greatest authors to certain 

one if ae Covet not say a rose was projection 

authority of the schools for so doing. Perhaps there eternal 

ption of the coming on of light co perfect -' that which Shelley al llegar panei Pm Bee Bre ve A AS 

ven us in his little poem, The 
The stars burnt out in the pale bive air, 

hite moon lay withering there : 
To tower, and cavern, and rift, and tree, 

The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 
Day tes kindled the dew 
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Observe the overmastering truth, and yet the exquisite fanc: 
nation, as well as the marvellous mel 
surably fiver is this simple reliance on the eternal Divinity that is in 

p of imagery derived from the evanescent mytho- 
Close the observation of facts, and yet how poetical 








echoes of hea 
with the dumb processioo. 


blankness of those low-roofed, brick-paved 


aspects, daily walk and meditate on death ; 
is the cemete: of tbe monastery, and death 


chareh, or 


w feeble, flicker in an ocean of 























the Abbot, 


my watch, and satisfied myself that the hour is 2 A.M., the Trappist 
escend. Corridor and staircase are involved 
thick darkness, for as yet there is no light abroad ; so I grope my way 
downwards, directed by the damp handrail, and a careful computation of 
the number of lobbies, which I had been carious enough to make in the 


which seizes the highest points 
wraps the westera gables ia a 


FROGMORE. 


Frogmore, the residence of her 
Keat, and which is doubtless 


I leave the staircase, and mingle 





The cloisters occapy the four sidee of a perfect square, and are faintly 
aol ginlien lighted by sparely-fed lamps suspended from the walls at each of the 

four angles. “Silence! silence!” 1 find the word (its mood is impera- 
tive) ted on every coin of 'vantage, every proj 





good evidence, in the play of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


—firet enacted 1593—that Sh a perfect knowledge of 
lusion is made to several places 
ighbourhood. third act commences at “ Frog- 
7 and in the preceding scene the host of the Garter 
‘age, and Slender to go through the town to Frogmore, 
bring Dr. (Caius) about by the fields,” and 


in their white or trown costames, with bowed heads and pa mer 
for yonder square enclosure 
vindicates bis mission as the 
reaper of the of life in the forest of low black crosses planted in 
the turf. We move on ; we have arrived at the charch porch ; a monk 
presents us with holy water, and we enter the transep’ 
tomed as Iam to comfortless, Hing, iron-joi 
teriors, this one strikes me with an awful seare, which is not religious, 
nor venerating, bat something approaching the horrible. It is a lantern 

a be series of lofty, narrow windows, connected by slight 
interpolations of masonry. A single light burns before the high altar— 


he himself saying he would “ 





saying to the Doctor, as soon as they have departed, 
through ; ~ 





cosiguenesbes, marbie-seated, spine-tortariog stalls, u 
owes Fee A monk a slender taper, and followed by 


le i Eg! ee ee 


zane. Fy 
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the 1748 Frogmore was purch 
—— Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., who made many improve- 
mente in the house and en. 


ased by Edward Walpole, 
| 





informed, 6001b. could be obtained from one acre at a cost of £§. With 
due encoarsgement an unlimited supply of cotton could be obtained 


| from our various colonial settlements, and he wished to know whether 


Io a terrier, or mn 1738, io the possession of Mr. Secker, Frog- | the Government intended to hold out any encouragement for the growth 


more is thus described :—“ Frogmore Farm is a leasebold from the Crown | 
in the tenare of R. Newel, Esq.; that occupied by Miss Owen is a double 
house, with office-houses, gardens, &c., for the accommodation of a gen- 
tee! family, with a field of rich meadow land adjoining the premises. 
Great Frogmore is aleo a leasehold from the Crown in the teoure of Mrs. 
Bgerton, consisting of @ complete dwelling-bouse, with a coach-house, 
stables, and other ont-houses; gardens, pl grounds, and grove; a| 
‘ock of excellent meadow land, al! within a ring fence, and at present 
complete repair.” 

Queen Charlotte purchased the lease of Frogmore from Mrs. Egerton ; 
and the houee having been rebuilt aad added to at the commencement of 
the preseat centary, under the direction of James Wyatt, the architect, 
it became the favourite residence of her Majesty, and subsequently of her 
Royal Highness the Princess and the Dachess of Kent. The gardens 
were laid out for Queen Charlotte by Major Price, her former vice-cham- 

ain. 

bifention is made of Frog , alias “ Frog Farm,” in asurvey of 
1649-50, “ consisting of a buttery, a kitchen, a ball, a parlour below- 
stairs, five chambers over the same, &c., containing in the whole, by es- 
timation, one acre ; a subsequent survey describes it as containing three 
roods—value per annum four pounds.” This may have been the farm- 
hoase where Mistress Ann Page was a-feasting, and was probably the 
same place purchased by Sir Edward Walpole. Shaw Farm, which was 
a larger manor and house, consisted of two butteries, a milk-house, 
three a kitchen, a ball, two parlours and a chamber below-stairs, 
six chambers, three lofte, and four closets above-stairs ; one great barn, 
a stable, out-house, with a courtyard, two other yards, and an orchard, 
containing on the whole, by estimation, three acres and a-half—value per 
annum six pounds. 

Tne dwelling-house at Shaw Farm was pulled down to make way for 
the buildings on the Mode! Farm. The manor of Shaw may be traced 
back nearly as far as the town of Windsor. Wigot de Shaw is mentioned 
in King Jobn’s reign, about 1205. Thomas de Shaw was member for 
Windsor in 1301, and Robert de Shaw was mancupator et that time. 

probably lost its ewampinese, from which it derives its name, 











whea the lake was furmed, on which the inbabitants of Windsor were 
wont to skate in days not long gone by. In thinking of the improved 
state of thie Royal residence, we are drawn beck from our wanderings 
by the fancied booming of the faueral bell, we are reminded of the muta- 
bility of all things, our thoughts recar to the amiable Duchess who 
now lies enshrined with others of the illustrious dead in the regal vaults 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; we think of ber and the Princess Au- 
gusta’s mapy virtues, which will ever be associated with her residence 
at Frogmore. 


a 


Rntpevial Parliament. 


ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 


House of Lords, May 27. 

On the order of the day for going into committee on the Offences in 
Territories near Sierra Leone Prevention Bill, 

Lord Brovena™ said he highly approved this Bill. He thought it ab- 
solutely essential that extension should be given to the jurisdiction of 
Sierra me. He considered that this Bill improved the constitution 
of that colony, and tended to increase the benefite which we bad given 
by it to the unbappy people of Africa, being, as Mr. Pitt once observed, 
@ very, very small compensation for all the evils which we had been a 
party to inflicting upon them, Those evils had been continued to the 
greatest extent, and in a far greater degree than any act of ours, by the 
extension of that jurisdiction, bow beneficial soever, could tend to reme- 
dy—he alluded ae a that increase of the 


them y m- 
bliog under it, could manifest no free will.’ The deoree stated that 
the annexation of San Domingo bad take 
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ment recollected their treatment of Colambus, they would have been 
ashamed to name that map whose immortal services they had requited 
by sendiog him home ia chains, which were struck off, no doubt, in com- 
pliance with the popular indigeation, but which be required to be buried 
with him when a few years afterwards he died in absolute want. It was 
also a sample of their short memory that they referred to ‘ the Gospel 
which he carried in his hand,” and which the Spanish Government de- 
secrated by a series of constant ruthless persecutions. And as to the 
civilization which they ed of having given to the New World, it 
was testified by their exte' ting the natives by packs of blcodbounds. 
He observed that the decree said, “Slavery, the inevitable evil of the 
other colonies, is altogether unnecessary for the cultivation of that fertile 
territory.” Was San Domingo more fertile than Cuba? Nothing of the 
kind. And it went on to add that “ there is no intention of re-establish- 
ing slavery there.” He did not know what the intention might be. 
Perhaps there was no intention of establishing the slave trade when 
the Spanish Goveroment bargained for a sam of money for ng it 
down instead of extending it, and yet they had extended it. The means 
they took to carry on the government of their new acquisition were not 

as gave him any ey | great confidence ia their want of intention to 
establish there. For to whom did they intrust the execution of 
this decree? The execution of the decree of aunexation was intrusted 
to the Captain-General of Cuba, who was to take necessary means of 
carrying it into execution. Now, it there was a Captain General in all 
the world whom he ehould trust less than another for not planting slavery 
again in San Domingo, it would be the Captain General of Cuba. He 
should have absolute confidence in him for extending the establishment 
of slavery in that part of the Spanish dominions. He regarded with the 
utmost possible surprise this conduct of the Spanish Government, and, re- 
collecting their conduct on the slave trade in the island of Cuba, he was 
—— the least degree moved by the disavowal of their iutention to in- 


ingo, being perfectly convinced that they | ‘® 





of cotton in the Britieh possessions. 

The Duke of NewcasTLe reminded his noble and learned friend that he 
bad not observed the usual custom of giving notice of his question ; but 
as be was in a position to give an answer at once be bad no objection to 
do so. He could assure bis noble friend that the Government—not only 
the Colonial Department, but also the Indian Department, had not neg- 
lected the importsnt question of the growth of cotton, bat the real diffi 


| culty was not to find districts that were suited for that staple, but to fiad 


districts where there was an adequate suppiy of labour to allow it to be 
produced at a remanerative price. He was aware that io Jamaica there 
was land capable of prodacing the finest qualities of eotron. Hie noble 
friend asked what encouragement the Goverament proposed to offer for 
the growth of cotton. Ifthe noble and learned | meant anything in 
the shape of a bounty, then most undoubtedly they were not prepared to 
adopt any plan tbat would be so prejadicial to the object they bad in view. 
If the noble and learned lord’s statements were accurate—bat he feared 
they were not—if they were accurate and cotton could be grown for £8 
aod sold for £15, surely that would be encouragement enough in iteelf. 
The Government considered that the best envouragement they could give 
would be by facilitating the introduction of Coolie labuur into sach of 
the West Iodia colonies as had land applicable to the growth of cotton ; 
and with this view he had sought the sanction of the Indian Government 
to the removal of the restrictions now existing as to Coolie labour 
When that labour was introduced the West India colonies would have the 
opportunity of trying the experiment of growing cotton. 
Lord Brovenam entirely agreed that no encouragement of a pecu- 
niary nature, and no forced encouragement of any kind should be given. 
Canning’s despatch on this subject laid down the true principles 
most soundly and politicly ; to encourage by increasing information, 
but above all to remove all possible obstracti was all that Govern- 
ment either could or, if it could, ought to do. 





COTTON IN INDIA. 
Friday, May 31. 

The Marquis of Tweeppate, in presenting a petition from the Cotton 
Supply Association of Manch and Glasgow, called attention to the 
question of the cultivation of cotton in India, and dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of providing good roads for the transport of the cotton from the in- 
terior to the coast. The matter was of considerable importance and the 
cause of mach anxiety to the manufacturers of Lancashire and Glasgow ; 
and he therefore urged the Government to take immediate steps for pro- 
moting the object of the petition in India, a country capable of pro- 
ducing cotton of superior L pee means of its soil, its climate, and 
its ample eupply of manual labour. . 

Hangis was convinced that if sufficient capital were at once in- 
vested in the cultivation of cotton ample retarns would be derived there- 
from, both directly and indirectly. Certain changes in obtaining land 
ought to be made by the Government, and the ports and cotton districts 
ought to be connected by better road, 

Brovesas entirely concurred with the remarks of Lord Tweed- 
dale on the measures which ought to be taken by the Government for 
promoting the growth of cotton in India. 

Lord ELtensoroves, after dwelling upon the importance to this coun- 
try of an ample supply of cotton, which was, he said, food to a great 08 
the 





tion of its inhabitants, obeerved that he wished to know what ste: 
been taken by the Government to meet the present emergency. 
course of an interestin; h he recounted how his efforts to promote a 
supply of cotton In India ad been thwarted by the Government, vindi- 
cated the Indian Government from the charges brought againet it of in- 
difference to the cultivation of cotton, and remarked that the cultivation 
of that plant depended not so much upon tke action of the Government 
as upoo a constant demand in order to maintain a eupply. 

De Grey and Ripon said, that although be perfectly agreed with 
the ine ers on the importance of a sufficient supply of cotton, 
be did not entirely concur with the prayer of the petitioners, So far.as 
be A ger 9 could =. 80 hee peg with eens and — 

ie of India, would ev ty for the acqu 
of land by’ Boglich capital in India; still, be not think the Go- 
peggy te he scp Tad = A be put up for sale free of land 
tax, as it would ger the revenue, and inflict on 
the natives. The Government, be assured the House, were all in 


OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 


House of Commons, May 28. 
Lord J. Russet. brought up copies of a correspondence with the Go- 
veroment of the United States of America, The noble lord said, —In 
moving that this correspondence abould lie upon the table it may be 
convenient to the House, and especially to the commercial interests 
this country, that I should state the substance of the correspondence 
which bas lately taken place with the Government of the United States 
of America with regurd to the blockade, On the 19th of April the 
President of the United States issued a notification that it was intended 
to iustitate a blockade of the ports of the seven States which bad se- 
ceded ; and on the 27th of April another notification was issued, ap- 
noancing that it was intended to blockade the ports of North Carolina aod 
Virginia. When Lord Lyons applied for an official notification of the es 
tablishment and commencement of the blockade, he was told by the Se- 
cretary of State that it was not usual {o make such a notification, but 
that it woald be made by the different naval commanders at the several 
porte when the blockade was instituted. It results from the correspon- 
dence that the blockude is to be notified in that manner, and one block- 
ade has already been so notified—viz., that of the porte of Virginia and 
North Carolina by a flag officer Prendergast, who has declared that he is 
ia a situation to make an efficient blockade of those ports. There bas 
been no notification of « similar kind with regard to the of the 
other States which it was declared were also to be blockaded. The rales, 
so far as Lord Lyons has been able to ascertain them, and of which he 
bas given an account to Admiral Milne, commanding the squadron in 
those waters, are, first, that the notification is in ps fe ahead 
by the naval officer commanding the equadron or the ships which 
tate the blockade ; and, in the next place, that 15 days are to be allowed 
after the establishment of the blockade, for vessels to come out of the 
ports. It appears that whether they were loaded or not at the time the 
blockade was established, provided they come out within 15 days, 
is to be allowed. On the other band it is not permitted by the 
nited States’ Government that vessels ebould be sent to ports which 
are blockaded for the purpose of bringing away the property of Bri 
subjects, or the vessels or property of other nations. An application for 
ee ee ee ee ota replied that 
if a facility were granted it would be used by American citizens 
wishing to | away property. Lord Lyons ends his commanication 
Admiral Milne very properly. He eays that if the blockade is car- 
ried into effect according to the rules established by the law of nations 
we must of course conlorm to it; and that we can only see that the 
blockade is sufficient and regular. (Hear, hear.) , 
Mr. T. Duncomps.—I think that the noble lord ought to inform the 
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if that all persons io this under euch circumstances 
will be treated as pirate:. mercantile marine of America, 

larly of the Southern States, is chiefly manned by Irishmen and ligh- 
men, and otbers from our own colonies, who will now be compelled to re- 
moe tt pe ee 7 aly teehee pe Te Lo a 
Seana of Geir en nok he utile teed eee, away, bat not 
the means of doing eo, under the noble lord’s they will be 
treated as pirates. We talk of our neutrality ; we boast of it. A letter 
which I have received from a gentleman asks :—“ Is it nothing that a 
British officer,” the captain of a merchant vessel, “has been tarred and 




































in | light is ect into 


feathered?” (Laughter.) It is all very well for hon. gentleman to 
laugh, bat I foresee that these are questions which will involve us in 
difficulty before long. (Hear, hear.) “Is it nothing,” this gentleman 
asks, “ that a British subject has been tarred and feathered ; nothing that 
free men of cvlour, British subjects, are imprisoned ; nothing that men of 
colonial birth are forced to sea in an open boat ; others beld as prisoners, 
and that Eoglishmen should be compelled to fight in pro slavery ranks?’ 
At this moment there is an advertisement ia the newspapers of the Slave 
States offering on the part of the Confederated States 20 dollars for every 
person killed aboard an American vessel. What a set of savages they 
must be! Who would care for going to war with sach a peop.e?) Do 
you suppose the people of Canada will submit to have their fellow-sab- 


Jects dragged away and compelled to fight forslavery? They will stand 


Qo nonsense, and after a time your very neutrality will lead you into 
war. The question which I bave been requested to ask is whether it is 
not intended immediately to increase the British eqaadroa on the Soath- 
ero coast, aud to have every vessel examined, eo that Eoglishmen, Irish- 
men, and subjects of our colonial empire, who may be serving compul- 
sorily on board American vessels, shall have an opportunity of getting 
away in case they a do so. I have received letters from men on 
whom I can depend, and they all state that occurrences such as I have 
adverted to have already taken place, and more will undoubtedly follow 
anless England adopts a more decided tone. We have no right to sit 
down and occupy ourselves exclusively in quarrelling about the paper 
duties (laughter) while our fellow subjects are suffering by hundreds 
and thousands in the hands of these savages. 

Mr. B. Ossorne.—I must, at this early stage, protest against the lan- 
guage made use of and the sentiments expressed by my hon. friend the 
member for Finsbury (bear, hear), who has altogether prejudged this 
question. He talks of reliable information which he bas received from 
certain friends of his; bat I am also in possession of reliable information 
which giver the direct lie to the statements made by the hon. gentleman. 
(Laughter). Iam not only in a position to deny that any of those out- 
rages have been commit in the Southern States, but, if this were the 

time, I could point to outrages committed by the militia of New 
York in one of the Southern States Reyer gx by them, where the general 
commanding, on the pretext that one of his men had beea poisoned b 
strychnine, issued an order of the day threatening to puta slave in 
every wan’s house to incite the slaves to murder their masters, Sach 
was the general order issued by General Bulten. Therefore, don’t let us 
be led away by old wives’ tales into sppeale to that very powerful and 
very dangerous element in this House—I mean of the Exeter-ball feeling. 
(Hear, bear.) I do hope the feeling of the House will be strongly ex- 
pressed against anything like a debate upon this subject at the present 
moment (general cries of “ Hear, bear ;’’) and that bon, gentlemen will 
not be tempted to follow to follow my hon. friend, but will rather imitate 
the judicious silence which the noble lord has always maintained on this 
point, (Hear, and a laugh.) 

Mr, Bricet.—I think nothing could be more injudicious or more anfor- 
tupate than to read from private letters accounts of particular rary yes 
to be committed in America. We know, before war is terminated, there or 
anywhere else, there will be outrages enough ; bat of this! think we may be 
quite assured, that in the North as well as in the South, and in the South 





I feel con! 


continue on good terms with us. In the policy which the noble 
announced—that of strict neutrality—I agree as cordially as any 
member of this House ; and I think it would be well if that policy 
not confined merely to the Government, but if individual members of 
House were as far as possibile to adopt the same line of action. ( 
hear.) It is av unhappy thing that these dissensioas should have 
but let ue hope, and I hope still, that among a lation more exten- 
sively educated, probably, than the population of any other couatry in 
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ship, the House knows tly well that neither letters, 
nor accredited information of any kind can at present be recei 
the South, but is stopped on the s. Anything which 
and publisbed in the New York papers. 
communications of the have reached this country, and 
priveipally the State documents which have been put forward 

th. I cannot better evidence the epirit by which they are avi 
than by referring to the late address 
the House whether it breathes a single one of those bloodthiggty, 
terrible opinions (bear, hear), which my hon. friend is anxious to 
on the House as bei: of the Southern States. I 
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thie opportunity of saying that I shall certainly bring for 
tion on the subject of the recogniticn of the tbern Confederacy 
7th of Jane, when I trust the matter will be fairly discussed, and in 
meantime that we sball not throw imputations on one party or 
other. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bouverie.—Io the question of notification of blockade to which 
reference has been made a matter which is very i t for the com- 
mercial interest of the country is involved. rule, I believe, is 
this,—Public notification must be given to the State of which a neutral 
who seeks to violate a blockade is a member, before he can be held to 
have subjected himself to forfeiture of his vessel and js; or actual 
notice must have been given to the neutral bimeelf. House will see 
that this isa most important question, because the intent to sail to 6 

port, as to which 9 neutral merchant has received a notice of 
blockade, is considered as a violation of neutrality, and the ship will be 
one ane in the prize coart of the capturiog Power. He 
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tion of blockade of the ports to which be had ; 
or that merely an intimation of the blockade to neutral ships arriving 
off those porte would be given to them when they got there. 

Lord J, Russet, me Seo. cep tatetoety heard, was understood to 
say,—I cannot give any farther information to my right hon. friend with 
re; to the eens) | ab So pngee 60 Gost SS shortly be 

on the table, and when they are submitted the House R 
seesion of the exact state of the case. Bat my right bon. friend will un- 
derstand that, whatever the form of notification = 


the mores ottey elie ee See ee Os Dene comes it is to be considered 

aod British property in the Slave States of America. I understand that | have to be argued and hereafter in the Prize with 

the greatest outrages are committed upon Britieh subjects in those | to the regularity of the blockade. No doubt the Goveroment of the 
States. noble lord may have no information on the sabject, but I | United States have fully considered existing precedents before it took the 
have this moraing received letters from upon whom I can depend, | course it has done. With respect to the question of the hon. member for 
and who have requested me to ask what the Government are doing or in- | Finrbory, I must say it is founded on rather a vague statement. The 
tend to do in this matter. There is not east wheal mes ticular case to wi he referred is one on which no proceedings can 
the Government of the Free States. But onfederated States 


taken. He elleded to the ccse of the master of a merchant ship who 
t 


was tarred oceurred some months ago, and some 
weeks before any state of civil war existed, when the whole country was 
at peace. I am not sure of 
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T still that this conflict will be of short daration, and while a great 
and free State like America is to all the evils of civil war I 
hope no | e will be used with regard to it that will tend to create 
exasperation ei on the one side or the other. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE CONFEDERATED STATES, 


Thursday, May 30. 

Lord J. Russe.t.—-I was asked the other evening a question respecting 
the treatment which British subjects were alleged to bave received in the 
Southera States, by being fo to serve in the militia. (“Speak up !’’) 
I had po information at that time, but I bave since received s commani- 
cation from Mr. Mure, the Coneul at New Orleans, who says that an 
Englishman, who is named, bad been seized aod taken away to serve in 
the militia. He immediately made a representation to the governor, who 
said he would give redrees, and the Eoglishman was immediately re- 
leased, It appears, however, that several other British subjects were af. 
terwards captured, but the governor declared that it was entirely against 
his orders, aod was quite illegal. All these persons were liberated, and 
the consul hopes that no similar case will occur. (Hear, hear.) 
PRIVATEERING. 
from St. John’s, N.#., gives the following brief 


inati 





A telegraphic ¢ 
but important record.) 

Lord Jobn Russell bed announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had determined to prohibit privateers and armed veseels from 
bringing prizes into British ports, and that France intended to abide by 
its law, which prohibits privateers remaining in port over twenty-four 
hours, or to dis of prizes when there. He also said that England 
and France bad sent propositions to Washington, based on the declara- 
tion of the Paris Congress, and that an answer was expected by every 
mail. - 

CABINET MINISTERS ON AMERICA. 

Lord Joun Russz1 (in the course of a debate on the Budget.) * * * * 
My bon. friend the member for the West Riding of Yorkehire alluded 
the other night to one subject in a tone which I was very sorry to hear 
used by any one. (Hear, hear.) My hon. friend said that “the great 
Republican bubble in America bad burst.” For my part, I confess that 
when I find that a dark and tyraopical deepotiem has been abolished, 
and that people are eye enjoy free government in its place, I re- 
joice. (tlear, hear.) It is my daty to represent Her Majesty as irieadly 
to all existing States ; but if a despotic Government fall, aad the people 
who bave been subjected to it are likely to obtain better aod freer go- 
vyernment, I cannot conceal that it gives me satisfaction. But I own I 
have very different feelings when a great Republic, which has enjoyed 
for 70 or 80 years institutions under which the people have been free 
and happy, enters into a conflict in which that freedom and “wary is 

laced in jeopardy. (Hear, bear.) I mast say the joy which I felt at 
the overthrow of some of the despotisms of Italy is counterbalanced by 
the pain which I experience at the events which have lately taken place 
in America. (Cheera) I admit that I have thought, and that I still 
think, that in this orga | we enjoy more reel freedom than the United 
States have ever done. | admit also that the great founders of that Re- 
blic, wise and able men as they were, had not the materials at hand 
ty which they could interpose, as we are able to do in this country, the 
curb and correction of reason in order to restrain the passionate out- 
barsts of the popular will. Yet we cannot be bliad to the fact that the 
Repuilic has for many years a great and free State, exhibiting to 
the world the example of a people in the enjoyment of wealth, happi- 
ness, freedom, and affording bright prospects of the progress and 
improvement of mankind. (Hear, hear.) When I reflect that the re- 
ee which are cast by the States of the North upon the States of 
South, and the resistance which they have called forth, have arisen 
from that acourted institution of slavery (hear,) I cannot but recollect 
also that with our great and glorious institutions we gave them that 
curse, and that ours were the hands from which they received that fatal 
gt ot the | pened garment which was flang arouod them from the first 
ot ir establishment. Therefore, I do not thiok it just or seem! 
that there should be yom be anything like exultation at their di a 
and still less that we should reproach them with an evil {or the origio 
we are ourselves to blame. (Hear, hear.) 
the feelings with which I heard the remarks of my hon. 
night, and I mast say tbat I believe the sentiments which 
to eral impression 


that 
regard to any of the great Ea- 
preseat any t that our pacific relations 
aera a gh and far 
peace will, in the changes, 
say is, that as far as | know, the feelings of all 
country are friendly; that there are no questions 
which any conflict is likely to arise ; and that, as far as 
promote the cause of peace and goodwill upon 
t in his speech the other 
fell from his lips which could be ccnstrecd Into exulta- 
the unfortunate discord in the United States. (Hear, hear.) 
trasted the institutions of America with those of Engiand in order 
that we ought to be thankful for, and not attempt to 
those which we possessed ; but it would be in the recollection 
the Committee that he spoke of the present crisis in America as that 

“ calamitous event which .om all deplore.” (Hear, hear.) * * * 
Tur m Or THE Excuequen— * * * I hope that the hon. 
member for the West Riding will express bis regret before the conclusion 
of the debate (laughter, and cries of hear), for having, with or without 
tation, spoken of the American Government as a great Republi- 
can babble. (A cry of Hear.) Lam sorry to hear that phrase cheered 
by a single member, and had hoped that that was the first and last time 
we should hear any member all in a jeering way to the tremendous 
calamity which threatens to fall upon a great country (cries of Oh, and 
) ; but I do not believe that the hon. member for the West Riding 
ros —~ ad eee oh. * ° 2 
- Rameden re protest given above. We add a report of 

that - used, on - 28:b ult.) 

% * In the course of these debates the 
House had been more than oace invited to observe the great change of 
circametances which had taken place since the Budget was introdaced— 
the rapid march of events on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
oo which was gathering and threatening every day on our commer- 
prospects, Our relations with America were now so intimate that 
it was absolutely impossible for American trade to be paralyzed without 
the moat serious consequences to England. These consequences, he was 
were already falling heavily upon as The prospect of a short 
supply of cotton was already most alarming No one could tell what 
months heace the state of our manafacturing population might be. 
Hear, hear.) Too much evidence had reached him—all who were ac- 
inged with the manulacturing districts knew—that the prospect of 
employment, and consequeatly of dimivished consumption, 

was already su’ tly proved and acknowledged to do away with all 
of that small sarplas on which the Caancellor of the Ae beet 
so confidently reckoned. (Hear, hear.) A prudent Chancellor of 
Exchequer might now ider bis positi Six weeks when 
the Budget was introduced, affairs in America were threatening 


s 
Ha 


He 


F 


| 





calamitous events, and we might prepare for the worst. This Budget, 
made for fine weather, must necessarily be rent into pieces by such a 
storm ; and it could be no discredit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to admit that be had been a second time beaten by events over which he 
could not possibly exercise any control. (Hear, )y © © © Re 
that was not the only warning which might be drawn from passing 
events in America. We were now witnessing the bursting of that great 
ype bubble which had been so often beld up to us as a model on 
w to recast our own English Constitution (hear, hear), and the first 
leeson which these events ought to impress apon any English Minister or 
statesman was the duty of preserving and strengtheaing that which had 
heretofore constituted the great distinction between the safe, rational, 
Fae ee eae and the wild and uoreflecting excesses 

wv often desecrated freedom and ou : 
manity in America. ee 

——— 


ENGLISH FEELING TOWARDS AMERICA. 


As the thinking and industrions ie of this country wait for the 
first tidings of coll ~~ aod Seperstiea in America, 
one fe nates above all others—that of unaffected sorrow at 
the of kinsmen embruing their bands in one another’s blood. 





The opposing bosts, in their cutaal exasperation, repudiate, indeed, all 
political or social consanguinity. The soi-disant 

are dercribed by the Times’ correspondent as thaoking heaven that their 
State was “ founded gentlemen,” as lamenting that 
ship which bore the 
not foundered at ses, and as sighin, 
Royalty round which they might rally 
culiar Pay ys g 


for some sprig of 





, we have mild and 


adopt the tone and attit par 


nation, and sorely # 
to retain them; but when I fiod 
there is no looger room to 


tom of the rapid growth and internecine impulses and 


thusiasm aod zeal with which my: 
to join the ranks of civil conflict. 


t is utterly impossible for aay right-thinking man to look on such a 
spectacle with supercilious indifference or speak of it with any kind of 
men there are, we are sorry to say, 
amongst us, who not merely do so in private, but who are not ashamed 
even in public to give vent to a selfish and sinister glee at what they 

palar goveanment on the other 
= been begun or a battle fought, 
these birds of ill omen raise their exultant cry, not merely over the heca- 
tombs of civil war which they anticipate, but over the rain of that vast 
home of republican liberty, which bas always been to them a cause of 
spite andspleen. These are the men who clapped their bands and shouted 
coup d’état of the 10th of December, because it crushed demo- 
Bat-blind to the 
thamefal exultation, they 
have since learned, to their cost, that the most talkative and theorising 
system of republican rule costs British taxpayers at least £10,000,000 
lese, per anoum, thao the most admirably varoished and Vidocg-ed phase 


satisfaction. Bad men and mad 


stupidly mistake for the break down of 


side of the Atlantic. Before acampaiga has 


for joy at 
cratic freedom, and gave France a — 
consequences of the event they bailed wi 


master. 


of Imperialism. 


Who can tell what we and other peace-loving nations might suffer, if 
occur beyond the 
ocean? America bas hitherto been the only great country that for 
eighty years has maintained her integrity and independence without a 
standing army. What a curse to mankind generally, what a danger to 


it were possible that a similar catastrophe should 


us and to every other nation in Christendom having transmarine 
sions, would bs the transmutation of the ua 


Rameden and a few of our contemporaries in the unpatriotically 
sigh for. For the sake of being able to count one jewelled diadem the 
more, and to see hereditary titles and estates founded in America, such 


politicians are ready to rejoice at the peril that threatens the existence 


of a polity under which a maltitudinous people bas dwelt in peace and 
thriven greatly for a period of eight 


in such sentiments the Eoglish people have any sympathy or share. Con- 


tent with their own traditional forms of rule, they recognise in those of 


America that identity of parpose in the main which similarity of feature 


and modification of expression forcibly denote. They cannot and do not 
powerful descendants 
away the securities they have so long enjoyed for fa- 
n greatness, opulence, and freedom. They do not be- 
of the States will cease to be united 
main body of the American citi- 
zens will show any waveriog in their attachment to the institutions 
rimented and 
Bat in specalations as to the ble issue of the 
war we are not di to indulge. We are content to reiterate our un- 
mingled sorrow at its occurrence, and our profouad conviction that after 
over America her self-reliant spirit 
liberty unchanged, and her fidelity 


realise the possibility of their pro» 
wantonly flingin 

vourable growth | 
lieve that in any event the majorit 
in their old Federal bond, or that ih 


perous and 


whose practical worth they have for generations “ e 
proved.” . . . . 


the wave of adversity his 

will be found uncrushed, love 

to the flag of peaceful progress undiminished. 
aa 


THE DERBY. 


—Exzaminer, June 1. 


of Carolina 
the far-famed 

grim Fathers to the shores of New Eogland bad 
the perpetuation of halt pe- 
lor the uation of their pe- 
Oa the other hand, as the farrow of 
the Fc Pp a 4 men 
dike Mr. Everett —S ro themselves forced by events to 
of partisans, against their original determi- 

inst their will. “ Solong as it was oaly a question 
of the seeession of the extreme South, I was content,” says that eminent 
statesman and diplomatist, “ to say, let them go, rather than shed blood 
Border States involved in the dis- 
ruption, and member- of the original Uaion by which the great common- 
wealth was established in danger of being riven from our side, I feel that 
hesitate, and I reluctantly but zealously raise 
my voice in eupport of war.” A still more significant and painful symp- 
passions is that 
afforded by the recent reply of the Governor of Massachusetts to the 
General commanding the forces of that State in Maryland. But it is 
enough to note the uniform testimony which daily reacbes us of the en- 
js of both young and old men hasten 


posses- 
ve Federalty founded 
by Washington into an anti-democratic and military State. Yet this, we 
suppose, is what our reactionary wiseacres in Parliament, like Sir John 


ears. But let no man say that 


io i 
no do the past few years have gone either t 
Enovabertueaiian, cabhens ina “4 
disproportionate increase. 


Factirratine CoMMERCE BETWBEN CANADA AND THE U. 


the 


he iminie- 
well known, was not at all disposed to allow this treaty 


s 


work smoothly. We are to find the Lincoln cabinet enteriaing 
different viewr. Perhaps, indeed, the real reason why the change has been 
made is that the vexatious consular fees did more than 

divert Canadian produce from American routes, and their abolition wag 
decreed in the interest of Buffalo and Oswego, rather than io that of un. 
restricted intercourse betweeao our country and the States. We are, how- 
ever, not disposed to look much below the surface of Mr. Giddings’ act ; 
he bas dove a good thing for the agricultarists of Canada West, and ag 
for the St. Lawrence route—if it canuot bold its own without any artig. 
cial stimulus, it is not worth talkiog so much about and spending so 
much money upon.— Quebec Morning Chronicle. 

Foreive xp Foraet.—Two important sections of Westera Europe 
which the Holy Alliance had joined in matrimony, t bh common sense 
forbade the banns, and no consent was asked or given, led a dog’s 
life until pat asuoder in the first disruption of the famous of 
1815 at bd ee 1830. pane See the as and matua} 
respect of the separated parties has progressively developed, and 
now the Prince de Ligne, as President of the Belgian Senate, presents to 
the Dutch Legislative Assembly a beautiful emblazoned album, contain- 
ing autographs of every member in both Houses legislating at Brussels, 
to be ted in the archives of Holland as a lasting memorial of the 
friendly feeling that has superseded former mistrast and aversion. At 
the Hague the Legilatre of the Netherlands fully reciprocates the senti- 
ment, aad hailed its pledge, with acclamation oa Tuesday. It was ac- 
com) with a substantial subscription for the inuodated districts of 
the Waal and Meuse.— Paris Correspondence. 
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Home News of the Week. 

A grand division on the repeal of the duty on paper, which took place 
in the House of Commons on the night of the 30th ult., is the only signi- 
ficant item in the latest tidings that have reached us. The Whigs and the 
Conservatives mustered their forces respectively, numbering for the for- 
mer 296, and for the latter 281—thus confirming the Gladstonian Badget 
and relieving the Cabinet from the necessity and risk of a dissolution 
of Parliament, by a majority of 15 only. Some local zest was 
caused by a prevalent belief that tampering with certain Irish 
members had been attempted by the Disraeli party, in order to 
win over their votes by promise of a renewed Atlantic mail contract 
for the benefit of Galway, or of some other Western port. Oa the other 
hand, it was asserted that the Ministry itself bad been trying to drive a 
similar bargain. They managed the business however with more adroit- 
nees, being able to make an unconditional promise to open some new 


ro communication with America vid Ireland, while they proudly disclaimed 


eal Derby gathering, and, if possible, a Derby gathering ex- 
great interest, ending 
in a surprise to all concerned. There were eighteen starters, bat only 


aggerated. The race, as will be seen, was one of 


three were placed. 


The Derby Stakes, of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3-yr-olds ; colts, 8st. 7b. ; fillies, 


Sst. 2lb. The owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out.of the stakes 
and the winner to pay 100 sovs. towards the and regal 
course, and 50 sovs. to the 
Course. 238 subscribers. Value £6450, 
Col. Towneley’s ch. c. Kett!edrum, by Rataplan (Bullock) 
Mr. Merry’s b. c. Dundee (Custance).............. pala beste obece 2 
Lord Stanford’s ch. c. Diophantus (A. Edwards) 
Betting: 3 tol Dandee, 4 to 1 agst. Diophantas 
7 to 1 agst. Klarikoff, 12 to 1 agst. Kildonan, 14 to | aget. Rouge 3 
1 agst. Kettledrum, 20 to 1 a, 


agst. 
agst. Yorkminster, and 1000 to 1 each agst. Atherstone and Aurelian. 


Tue Race.—Precisely at the time set down the horses left the pad- 
ay mages eanters, after which Mr. Martin Star- 
a in due course handed them into the 


dock, and took their 
ling marshalled them in line, ao 
pow ge A the starter, who lost no time in getting them to the poet, 
and, 


start, Rouge ~~. 

On settling into their places, Royall: 
front, and with Imaus, Diop»antus, Kettledrum, and 
close up, cut out the work at his best 


lea immediately went to the 
Yorkminster 
pace; the rear division being 


headed by Dundee, who was ranning in the centre, Acherstone, Dictator, 


end Kildonan following in his wake, Rouge D; 
pus still being 
the “ farzes,’ 


Klarikoff, and Lu- 


when Diopbantas, as in the “ Two Thousand,” rashed to 


the front and took a slight lead, Kettledram going om second close to his 
irths, with Royallieu, Atherstone, and Aurelian in close attendance. 
Bescending the bill Kisrikoff began to improve his position, and before 


the turn was made was on equal terms with{bis horses. Di 
entering the straight still held a 
lying second, Kettledram on the whip hand ; Klarikoff, on the lower 

and next the rails, creeping up, was fourth ; 


last of them being Rouge Dragoo, Russley, Lupus, and 
this way they ran to the road, crossing which Atherstoa 
drove 


saved him from falling, bat before the distance 
dee was 
but gamely struggled on to the balf distance, where he joined 


tus, who with Kettledram, Aurelian, and Klarikoff closely laid up, came 
ther to the entrance of the Stand enclosure, where Bullock called 
upon his horse, who answered with great gamenees, and in a stride or 
two took a clear lead. Dundee, at the same time made his final effort, 
but was unable to “act” through his misfortune, and was, beaten, after a 
eating Diophantus by a head only for the 
second money, the Jatter beating Aurelian by a neck. Klarikoff, who 
never fairly got to his horses, finished an indifferent fifth, Royallieu 
sixth ; the others, headed by Imaus. Kildonan, and Atherstone, came in 
at wide intervals beaten offa long way, the last three being Lupas, 


on fo; 


game struggle, by a lengtb, 


Rouge Dragon, and Seven Dials.— paper, June 1. 
—_—_—_e—— 


Census ry Cayxapa anp Nova Scorta.—The Quebec Chronicle pub- 
lishes the Census retarns of the Province, copied, with few exceptions, 
heard 


from official documents. One or two places still remain to be 
from. According to the Chronicle the 
1,369,733 ; of Lower Canada, 1,103,911 ; 
the Western section of 265,822. 

icle says :-—‘ The 





25 to 1 agst. The Drake, 40 to 1 


r cne slight failure, the fiag was lowered, amid the shouts of 
the anxious spectators, and they were off at 324—to aa indifferent 
Klarikoff, and Lupus being lett many lengths bebind. 


lying 


ge 
in the rear. With little or no alteration they ran thus to 


ophantas, on 
ous lead, Aarelian at this point 


then came Atherstone, 
oyallieu and the favourite, the others presenting a len ned tail, the 

ven Dials. In 
@ swerved, and 
yallieu out of his stride, and in so doing sent him on to Dundee, 
who at that moment was in the act of coming upon the outside, and 
nearly knocked him over, bat Custance fortunately bad him in band acd 
been reached, Dan- 
obgerved to falter, and in a few strides farther broke dowa badly, 


ulation of Upper Canada is 
wing an excess in favour of 


ation of the Province is as- 
certained to be about 330,000, In 1851 it was 276,117—showing an in- 


any idea of striking a bargain with “ independent” Members. The debate 
was also rendered further interesting by the re-appearance of Mr. Cob- 
den on the floor, who attestefl his convalescence by a vigorous speech, of 
course in behalf of cheap knowledge, und not lacking a puff of his admira- 
ble friend the Emperor of the French. 

In the House of Lords, the state of affairsin the troublesome settlement 
of New Zealand has been discussed. The Duke of Newcastle announced 


tions of the | te government intention to give Colonel Gore Browne employment 
. Mile and a half, tobe ran on the New 


elsewhere, and to invite Sir George Grey to leave his Governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope and return to New Zealand, where his efficiency had 
been so conspicuous. The Maori war has long been a slight thorn ia 
our Colonial and Military side. 

We give at length elsewhere all that has been said in Patliament with 
respect to the affairs of this country and our relations to it. Having 
already said so much on this theme, and proposing to dwell upon it 
again presently, we abstain from comment here—only entreating the 
American reader not to attach too much importance to words that fall 
from individual lipe. We only fear that inasmuch as we have hitherto 
been fiercely assailed by hot-headed Northeraers for insisting that our 
neutrality was to be absolute and not a mere form, we shall now have to 
bear the brunt of attacks from the opposite quarter, and be told angrily 
that the British leaning is now to the Northern side. Truly “a hard 
road to travel” is that of the neutral! 

The great Derby Day at Epsom is described elsewhere ; it taught ano- 
ther lesson on the instability of favourites —Mr. Close, who had been pat _ 
upon the literary pension list by Lord Palmerston, and whose absurdities 
were pleasantly exposed in our columns last week, has met with an ua- 
usaal stroke of illluck. His name is forthwith struck off the list, our 
jaunty Premier being unable to resist the protests and the ridicale which 
assailed him from all quarters, on this most ludicrous exercise of patron- 
age. It is very seldom indeed that a revocation of this sort is chronicled. 


Continental affairs offer little room for comment, thoagh specalations 
as to the uncertain future are nearly as prolific as usual. The most 
disturbing fact, to our view, is scarcely dwelt upon in the journals. 
Count Cavour has been eeriously ill ; but he is better. How badly could 
Italy or Europe spare him just now !—The chances of war in Schleswig- 
Holstein diminieh rapidly.—The Roman question is still unsolved.—The 
French Senate has voted, by 230 voices against, the usual contingent of 
one hundred thousand men for the army. According to the line of ar- 
gument adopted, this is tantamount to re-iterating that six times that 
number are requisite for the honour and glory of France, at a period of 
profound peace ! adie 

Great Britain, France, and the United States. 

At last the great balance is struck. The unpardonable wrong done 
by the Court of St. James to the Cabinet of Washington may be mea- 
sured against the aid and sympathy afforded thereto by that ealightened 
despot who, according to the NV. ¥. Times,“ with a higher moral sense 
and a more mature consultation of self-interest, has no hesitation in sid- 
ing with the American Government.” And how stand the two sides of 
the account? We all knew several weeks since how, in accordance with 
the legal and practical exigencies of the case, Lord John Rassell declared 
openly in Parliament that the belligerent right of the South mast be re 
cognized ; and how the Queen’s Proclamation afterwards made neutrality 
a positive obligation, and kept—so far as possible—her Majesty's subjects 
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clear of maritime difficalties, by forbidding ber ehip-owners to carry mu- 
nitions of war. The torrents of abase that were hereupon lavished on 
our unfortunate couatry are al#o familiar to our readers, swollen as they 
were by contrast with benedictious bestowed upon France, sileat still, 
bat assamed to smile graciously upon the North. We in short were 
threatened with the loss of “Cotton and Canada” at one blow; the 
French were to be rewarded with a Tariff jadiciously discriminative in 
their favour. Eternal enmity was sworn against us; with them eternal 
friecdship. Our Foreiga Secretary’s plain statement was viewed as a 
flagrant iosult. Monsieur Thouvenel’s bland fiatteries were held to mean 
material aid, no lees than moral sympathy. 

Bat we need scarcely point out how the changes were rang upon 
this contrariety, wherein invective was exhausted on the one side, and 
panegyric oa the other. Both blame and praise are, or ought to be, 
things of the past—tave in the utterances of those shallow and obstinate 
and sometimes mercenary writers, who stick to thelr own prejadiced dia- 
tribes instead of acknowledging the “inexorable logig of facts.” For, 
early in the week, came tidings by the Galway steamer Adriatic that dis- 
pelled not a few of the illusions subsisting. Again the medium of a 
frank declaration in Parliament seems to have been adopted—curioasly 
enoog®, the further intentions of Great Britain being set forth by Lord 
Joho Rassell, while for the first time the purposes of France were made 
known through the same convenient channel of communication with the 
public. Eagland refuses to open her ports to prizes made by privateers 
aod armed vessels, as we have repeatedly in these colaumas expreseed 
oar conviction that she would do. France imitates Eogland in acknow- 
ledging the belligerent rights of the South in the matter of letters of 
marque, aad “ abides by her law which prohibits privateers remaining 
in port over twenty-four hours, or to dispose of prizes when there.” 
Farthermore, Lord John Raseell is made to say that joint propositions 
on this subject, based on the Paris Congress, have been sent to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet. The only difference that we can perceive is that the 
Emperor of the French has chosen his course after an interview with Mr. 
Dayton, the U. S. Minister to Paris, and after a perusal of Mr. Seward’s 
flamboyant despatch. 

If it be unwise to speculate upon the line of action which the uncom- 

municative ruler of the Gallic people will probably follow, under certain 
contingencies, it is none the lees rach to attempt to fathom the motives 
that influence him in deciding upon a certain course. Yet in this mat- 
ter, even though it be n0 more than guess-work, we cannot avoid sug- 
gesting one reason that may have operated upon the Imperial mind. 
Monsieur Thouvenel, his owa Foreign Minister, bad proffered sympathy; 
Mr. Seward had clamoured for it; Mr. Cassius Clay, Mr. Dayton, and 
Mr. Burlingame, accredited representatives from this country to foreign 
Courts, France included, bad just been guilty of an impertinent violation 
of diplomatic useage, in trampeting under the Imperial nose what the po- 
licy of France ought to be. We allude to the public American breakfast 
at the Hotel du Louvre, on the 29th alt., wherein these foreign Ministers 
figured conspicuously, and which appears destined to achieve an emi- 
nence for American diplomacy about equal to that entailed upon it by a 
manifesto, famous in its time, that was issued once from a hostelry at 
Ostend. We can imagine Louis Napoleon, the astute potentate who is 
equally addicted to flattering nationalities and snubbing individuals—we 
can imagine bim, we say, taking this opporiunity of administering a quiet 
rebuke to each of the individuals above-named ; teaching his own servant 
not to havea will of his own ; hinting to the American Secretary of State 
that less violent language would be becoming towards strong govern- 
ments abroad ; indicating that the new batch of measbere of the Diplomatic 
corps had made a sad bangle of it at the start. Indeed, no friend of this 
great nation can read a full account of this abeurd speech-makiog, without 
sincere regret that zeal without discretion should characterise 80 many 
men ¢f ability, to whom are eatrusted duties so remote from all this 
fanfaronade. Mr. Cassius M. Clay, U.S. Minister to Russia, while pase- 
ing through London, had already shown his want of common-sense by 
writing, under bis official signature, to the Times, upon the general me- 
Tits of the civil,war now raging. Not desirous to be perpetually pick- 
ing quarrels with our friénds here, we took no notice of this occurrence 
in our eummary of last week ; but this same geatleman’s exhibition of 
himself in Paris was far more indecent and preposterons. That he should 
wrestle with London journalism was cot perhaps ia the strict line of his 
duties at the Court of Russia ; bat that he should stand up publicly, 
over against the Tuileries, and invoke the recollections of St. Helena, 
and try in his forcible feeble style to stir up enmity between France aod 
Great Britain, aod, subsequently ia the same speech, between Great Bri- 
tain and Rassias, is sach an entire mieconception of ambassadorial privileges 
and functions, that all lovers of international comity ought to enter a pro- 
test against it. The only fair hit that Mr. Clay made was evidently gra- 
tuitous on his part ; in his inflamed state of mind he did not of course 
perceive that he was uttering a most exquisite bjt of irony, when he 
asked : “ Does any man venture to eay that the French of to-day have 
paid too much in treasure and blood for the liberties they now enjoy 1” 

Mr. Dayton, being as it were on his own ground, was decidedly more 
discreet, though he justified that very neutrality, for propounding which 
England has incurred an enormous amount of obloquy, while,he accepted 
it on the part of France with the hope that therefore there will be “ little 
chance of trouble” between them. This is a sad falling off from the ex- 
pectations here ‘entertained ; bat there was no help for it. Where Mr. 
Dayton vindicated the declaration aod observance of absolute neutrality 
was in saying: “In the meantime, we ask, not in the spirit 
of defiance but as a matter of right, that the outside world 
will leave us alone. * * I say again, ‘ hands off! leave us alone.’ ” 
How much pain we should be spared, if come of Mr. Dayton’s scribbling 
couatrymen at home could be iodoctrinated with the same rational 
views !—Mr. Burlingame, on his way to Austria, could not resist the occa- 
sion for showing that he too is indued with that “ defiant” spirit, which 
Mr. Dayton had jast repudiated, and which he himself disclaims while 
venting it. “ Without using,” said he, “ the language of menace, if there 
is any body who wishes well to society and the haman race, let him see 
to it that he is not brought within the sphere of the resentment of this 
Toused nationality and haughty patriotism.” Upon the whole, we greatly 
fear that Mr. Lincoln bas sent over to Earope a group of diplomatic enfans 
terribles.—Reinforcements are ordered for the French equadren in the 
Gulf of Mexico, namely a frigate, two corvettes, and a gun-boat. Priva- 
teering, as we have before remarked, treads so closely on the heels of 
Piracy, that many national ships of war ought to be scouring the in- 
fested seas, to secure freedom from pluoder to neutral flags. 


The Civil War; Its Progress and General Issue, 

With one exception, the military movements of the week, stripped of 
the verbiage in which the reports are for the most part wrapped, do not 
demand much space at our hands, though column upon column is de- 
voted to them, and very natarally eo, by our diligent local brethren of the 
daily press. The exception was an affair at a small place called Big Bethel, 
about five miles from Hampton in Virginia, which latter village immedi- 
ately adjoins Fortress Monroe. On Sanday night last, Major General 
Batler despatched a force of several regiments with two field-pieces, un- 
der Brigadier General Pierce, to attack an entrenched position at Big 


Bethel. The first misfortune befell this force before daylight, when a | ‘8s? 


Portion of it was fired upon by one of ite component parts that had been 





started in advance, causing a loss of two killed and eight wounded. 
Their eecoad misfortune was in finding the Southern entrenched camp 
better defended by artillery than was anticipated, so that after an en- 


gagement of two or three or four hours, the attacking party was with- | ¢ by 


drawn in good order, having experienced a loss of 12 to 20 killed, and 
40 to 50 woonded. Lieut. Greble, of the U. S. Artillery, and Major 
Winthrop, A. D. C. to General Butler, were among the former. The 
journalists, in connection with the planning and failure of this expedi- 
tion, have opened their heavy batteries upon the appointment of Civili- 
ane, or Militia or Volunteer Officers, to posts of high command. We 
bave nothing to say on the subject, as the detail does not concern us, 
and the conflict can have no great influence on the general fortunes of 
the war.—As for the “ brilliant skirmishes” that take place, or are 
reported, at various points along the line from Norfolk to Harper's 
Ferry—they are not worth the space they ocoupy. Take one instance 
only, an engagement is said to have continued “ all day,” on Monday 
last, at one of the Dams of the Potomac. The result is described 
as a loes of aman and two horses on one side, and no casualty 
of any sort on the other! These are the trifles with which the papers are 
filled ; though it can scarcely be doubted, seeing the magnitade of pre- 
paration, that hostilities on a large scale will take place ere long, and 
probably in the neighbourhood of the Ferry so often named. At Rom- 
ney, in Western Virginia, 500 Seceseioniat troops are said to have been 
routed and dispersed by a portion of an Indiana Regiment marching from 
Camberland, Maryland, the latter meeting with no loss, and one man 
only being slightly wounded! The story has an improbable air. 

With regard to the maritime part of this warfare, there does not seem 
to be sueh activity of preparation in the naval as in the military depart- 
ment of the State. We hear of ard see regiment after regiment depart- 
ing for Washington or Fortress Monroe, so soon as they can be uniformed 
and equipped and armed; bat certainly the blockade of the Southern 
coast, so far as we can learn, is not very closely kept. In the meantime, 
while Mr. Raseell’s letters from the South to the London Times are made 
the grounds for reiterated attacks upon himself and those whom he repre- 
sents, the most remarkable statement that bas yet emanated from him 
appears, so far, to have elicited no remark in the critical presses aroand us. 
Mr. Rassell, writing from Montgomery under date of May 7, touches upon 


the privateering business and ite prospecia, and declares “ on the very | the form 


highest authority” that “already numerous applications have been re- 
ceived from the shipowners of New England, from the whalers of New- 
Bedford, and from others in the Northera States, for these very letters of 
marque, accompanied by the highest securities and guarantees |’’ 
Horresco referens; can such things be? Where is the indignant 


denial? Where the charge of libel against the writer of such a damn- — 


iog insult? The Herald and Times of this city would act more ho- 
nourably and more patriotically in unravelling this mystery, than in 
varyiog from day to day their senseless charges, now against Lord 
Lyons personally, now against the British government, now against the 


people. The former paper indeed has long been held in such contempt “ 


by decent Americans, that its venomous moutbings are not worthy of 
notice; the latter, we regret to say, is doing its best to sink to the 
same level—for surely never was there less logic, less appositeness, less 
concordance, than may be traced in its unceasing flow of wrath against 
England. For its own reputation at least, it should not eo anblushingly 
confute itself, as it is in the habit of doing, of which fact we have more than 
once proffered procf. Take another that we stumble upon in our glean- 
ings for the week. Alludiog to the news by the Adriatic, the Times said 
editorially, on Wednesday last, “ This decision of the English Govern- 
ment will go far to re-establish the friendly feeling which was so greatly 
in danger of being disturbed by the apparent course of the British Minis- 
try for the last few weeks.” Does such a candid confession bring upon 
our amiable neighbour reproaches from patrons, or stings from an ill- 

conscience? We cannot tell; but on Thursday the damage 


regulated 
was thus editorially repaired ; “ Whatever may be the result, the enfenie | "4 


cordiale is completely severed, not to be restored, till a new sen- 
timent and a new Government in England shall supplant the old.’ 
A fanny contradiction, is it mot? And ifthe leaders thas differ as to 
views or principles, why should there be any foolish attempt at harmony 
among the correspondents who deal with facte? It can’t be expected ; 
and thus in the same sheét, one day this week, we find “Malakgif”’ who 
writes from Paris for our neighbour, and “ Leo” who communicates for 
him from Washington, giviog a widely different account of Mr. Dayton’s 
interview with Louis Napoleon. The former states, simply and with 
trathful air, that his Mejesty “not only expressed a desire that there 
should be no disruption of the Union, but offered his services in what- 
ever way they might be useful.” No doubt, his Majeaty would be glad 
to act as mediator, and would do so in entire good faith—yet he has ao- 
knowledged the belligerent rights of the South. Observe how- 
ever, how “Leo” handles the same facts, being probably ao 
offshoot of Dickens’s well-known Mrs, Leo Hanter’s family. He 
speaks of an informant “quoting the exact words of the Emperor, 
which show an enthusiasm surpassing the highest enthusiasm of an 
American fur the maintenance of the Union and the triumph of the Na- 
tional Government,” Indeed! what beat Mr. Cassius M. Clay borne 
aloft on his new diplomatic wings, or the V. Y. Herald since it suddenly 
ceased to be a secessionist paper? In that case the imperial speech in 
question would be a literary, if not a political, curiosity. 

P. S.—It was confidently anuounced yesterday afternoon that the 
Southern forces had evacuated Harper’s 
destroying provisions in its retreat. Thas chances of an immediate 
battle on a grand scale are again indefinitely postponed. The NV. FY. 
Tribune alludes deprecatingly to efforts at compromise, likely to take 
place when Congress assembles on the 4th of next month. Can there be 
any connection between this ramour and that movement? 





Dissolution of the Canadian Parliament. 

The expected official announcement of a General Election was made 
on Monday last, the writs being returnable on the 15th of next month, save 
in those far outlying districts, Gaspé and Chicontimi, where six weeks more 
are allowed for the retarn of Members.—The Opposition journals assert 
—though we know not with what degree of truth—that this “ appeal to 
the country” has been harried, lest further disclosures regarding the 
Grand Tronk Railway and the Ministerial connection therewith should 
prejadice the public mind against the Government of the day. The Ca- 
binet, however, in consulting its own political convenience as to time, 
does not go beyond its legitimate prerogative—The Hon. John Rose, 
while again a candidate for one of the Divisions of Montreal, has inti- 
mated the possibility of his ceasing to be a Member of the Administration. 
—Prince Alfred is Sir Edmund Head’s guest at Quebec. 
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A PANTASTIC PLAY. 





, barning bridges and | y 


-| great hambug.” M. Chailla 





attached to the boards of the A: Theatre as to 
any intrusive novelty, and were nt te Lyceum closed Yor the present taney 
dramatic should have 


ip by the manager of the G: A an adaptation b George: 
i mest, entitled the “ Angel of Death,” has been produced in most credit 
‘The heroine of the tale is the personified of Death (Mrs. © 

who, alarmed by the ess with which Dr. Oswald Meuts tr, Tosa}? 
a skilful young physician, rescues her intended victims from her ‘ 
in a vision to the man of science ma roefit 
of both. Dr. Oswald Mentz, tho 


'y the ter of a rich Count. A 80 
is certainly open to temptat: personified Death 
make herself visible at the sik bed of ‘those or the Doctor's patients w she 


to herself, and thus to endow him with the of 
allible prediction in cases a Pris to stipe. 
into tack he will not conens peerently doubtful, while be on his part is to stipu- 
in of his mother. After some hesi 
Pi 


‘est desire, a single exce being made 
favour ta! 
by filial affection, agrees to the compact, aye aie, claty ainaneed 


redicting the recovery of the Uount whose daughter he = a — ye | 
v case seems altogether desperate. The Angel of Dea‘ ‘ 
the couch of the sick man, but she has d him unscathed to grasp the throat 
of an apoplectic cousin, who longs for his kinsman’s decease. Doctor 
= = -¢ authority — ee foretells the spee 

ount, and pronounces condition of the cousia to 
at once raised to the summit of fame, ne, altogether b 
wreeceaenenees mes 

An , however, presents itselfin the shape ofa very il]. 
(Ar. Alfred Rayner,) who is hated alike by the fair Marguerite wy tas father, 
bat who is in possession of some ugly secret that deprives the latter of his free. 
agency. The Count, in short, is cf opinion that in his he murdered the 
Baron's father, and that therefore he cannot do ctherwins than Conciliate the 
son. Great, therefore, is his delight when be hears from Dr. Oswald Mentz 
that this notion of a murder was alla mistake. Dr. Carl Mentz, father of On 
wald, inspected the dead man, and distinctly proved that his death was caused 
pe Count’s sword, but by the sudden operation of some internal malady. 
Oswald Mentz, who has obtained this piece of information from his late father, 
is thus enabled to pour sore conscience of the Count. 
be he ney ran & man through the body while he tay before him 


s 


and seems in a feir way of marrying Mar- 


mitted. So the Count snaps his fingers at the » who. 

from his pretensions, soon finds himself encumbered with a of e3 
pee sy Eom nome 4d son, and the young physician. This of 
the action takes place at a masked ball, which isattended by the Angel of Death 
iu the garb of Venus. She is admired by all, bat recognized by the Doctor 
alone, who cannot whose death is foretold b . The 
doomed man is the ill-conditioned Baron, and when the partion have amet me 
mortal ousabes an onesaing — the Baron, having already wounded 

Z, tl tor 


Lani w , the Angel of Death, disguise 
Logi nw s8 wis bots, cocepine ewes he se ee rae 


| &n opening in 

of a grave ready to receive his body. The effect 
death, when the others have retired from the wood, ana he le — 
but the angel, who hovers over him in the broad moonlight, is remarkable. 


» Dr. Oswald Mentz is about to marry lovel; 


is joined by her son. In conse- 

aence of their piety, both lives are , mich to the joy of the Angel at 

, who is a beneficent rather than a malignant , and the piece 

concludes with an “ tableau on the principle familiar by 
“ Paast 

There of by no means a puritanical turn, to whom the 
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Facts aud Hancies, 


Sir Edmond and Lady Head, with their family, left Gores, on Thars: 
day of last week, by the heaps ag Victoria, for Riviere a Loup, to meet 

nce Alfred. The Prince will, it is said, remain in Quebec about a 
week, before proceeding to Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and tts Falls of 
Niagara. ————Mr. nal reply to the a so made agcinst him in 
connexion with the Great Western Railway of Canada, which has been 
received from India, fe considered to be a lete exculpation. 
The Gold Medals of the Royal Geogra “for the encou- 
ragement of ical ecience and »”’ will be awarded thie 
year to Cay petted dag sts Ay Be Foren rel lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, &c., and to Jonn M‘Douall Stuart for bis expleration of the 
interior of Australia ———The Leeds Musical val, which had 
been arranged to take place in September next, will rot be held this year. 
————-In the biennial Exhibition of French pictures, now open in 
Paris, there are of the Emperor alone not less than sixteen portraits in 
martial or civic costume ; eight of the Em ; sixof the Prince Im- 
perial, five of Prince Napoleon ; and four of the Princes: Clotilde. The 
rales of hierarchy and the beautiful graduation of etiquette cannot be 
more scrupul observed. When Mr, Burns, of F , made 
onslaught on Principal Hill, in the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, attacking bis character with much iuvective, the Principal 
made but a short speech in reply. “ Moderatar, it is generally known 
that Burns ran down Hills!” —* Grins aod Wrinkles” is 
the grinly cheering title of a new book publisbed in London, and said 
to be “a collection of sketches, scenes, incidents, stories and 
characters in the New and Old World.”——-———After twelve 
ears of exile, Johannes Ronge, the founder of the Neo Catho- 
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lic (anti-Papal) movement, has returned to where thou- 
sands crow ther to listen to his sermons.————The great 
house of Brandt and Co., St. Petersburgh, has failed.——_—— Spurgeon 


then utiers a thiog : “ Brethren,” said he, “if God had 
ie Sie as Ark to a committze on naval affairs, it’e 





inion that it woulda’t have been built yet!” The London 
a pine Clab, having “ done” the Alps and scaled tte’ | lofty mountain, 
save the Matterhorn, has been invited by its Vice President, Mr. W. 


, to tura its attention to Iceland.————The second volume of 
Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilieation,” has just been published. Five 
of the six chapters, and 450 of the 560 p which compose the volume, 
are occupied with the affairs of Scotland. exceptional chapter is the 
first, which is devoted to Spain, as an {illustration of certain propositions 
laid down in the preceding volume. The Doncaster Gazelle alludes to 
the rumour of a contemp! wedding between the Duke of Newcastle 
and the Princess Mary of Cambridge.————Louis XIV., who loved a 
concise style, met on the road, as be was travelling into the yee 4 
priest, who was ridin aes and, ordering bim to stop, asked hastily: 
“ Whence come yout hence are you going? What do you want?” 
The other, who oes well knew the king’e disposition, instantly re- 
plied: “ From Bruges. To Paris. A benefice.”—~ You shall have it,” 
replied the king ; and in a few days presented him to a valuable living. 
—— — 5,504,000 persons have during the last en years emigrated 
from Great Britain to the United States, principally from Iceland. 

One of the most daring deeds on record was the shooting the little 
steamer Maid of the Mist, through the — and the Whig!pool of the 
Niagara River, last week, as recorded at length in the daily journale. 
She only lost her smoke-pipe. There were but three men on board. 
Dr. Gray, who bas mae Perea the acs ca a rng 
, is also of opinion, it appears, “ Dr, Liviage sa 

peony bem if observes: “i am naa | hee ae b 

laced on & with that illustrious explorer. at lei 

prone by that the calerslies who works at home, safely and luxuriously 
4 in bis maseum, has now through my travels in African forests the 
opportunity of acquiring the knowledge of the species. The return which 
Dr. Gray makes me, reminds me of the ape that grios a malicious soarl 














Were not the “ Colleen Bawn” by virtue of its colossal success so immovably 


at the hand that bas just given it a dainty.’—————The total 
nambef of visitors to the gardens of the 
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geut’s Park, London, on Whit Monday, was 25,979, This was the 
number of persons that has ever been admitted to the gardens in one i 
since their opening to the public in 1828. -The mayor of a small 
village of France having occasion to give a passport to a distinguished 
personage in his neighbourhood who was blind of an eye, was in great 
embarrasement on coming to tbe description of his Fearful of 
offending the good man, he wrote, “ Black eyes, one of which is absent.” 
—————The Messrs. Black propose to give a dinner at Green- 
wich in celebration of the completion of their magnificent edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britaonica.——-———Mr. F. F. Buckland, the 
distinguished natoralist, states in print that the herb Feverfew will 
keep fleas away ; anyhow, moths will not come near it. It is a capital 
thing to hang up on or sew into the linings of carriages.— 
Mr. Quirk, an enterprising American, has on exhibition in Montreal the 
celebrated Hip mus which excited eo mach curiosity in London a 
short time ago. e saw him there, and marvelled much. Rail- 
wat lamps give but a poor light ; so thought a stout farmer we travelled 
with oo the Great Northern, who io vain tried to decipber bis newep 
as we passed through the tannels. “ D——d bad light!” quoth the far- 
mer; “not enough to see by.”—* No,” replied a clergyman in the same 
compartment; “ only just enough to swear by.” The great Der- 
by race at Epsom, on Wednesday, the 29th alt., was won by the outsider, 
etiledrum, inst whom the betting was sixteen to one. Eighteen 
horses ran. The favourites were Dundee and Di . They came ia 
second, aod third, Keiledrum, a bright chestout, won by a length. 
Dundes beat Diophantus by a head, who beat Aurelaine, fourth, by a neck. 
The others were no where. The following ts the result of Oaks : 
Eighteen fillies ran; Brown Duchess was first, ce Napolo second, and 
; eon 





Farwater third. The Patrie says that Prince , after visit- 
ing Algiers, Spain, and Portugal, is to come to Am ———— Every 
man complains of bis memory, but no man of his jadgment.——_——-Mr. 
Train bas requested permission to try the experiment of a street railway 
in Bristol. matter has been referred to the consideration of the Lo- 
cal Board of Health. —That was an unfortunate pbysician 
of modern times, who, during the railway panic in ’46, thus pre- 
scribed for a nervous lady: “R. Great Western, 350 shares; 
Counties, North Middlesex, a—a 1050 ; Mft. Haust. 1 om. noc. cap.” 
It is sappoeed the feilow who left the house was pot able to take it with 
him._—_——The cheapest of lawyers is keeping one’s own counsel, 
————Salmon have been very plentiful in the market of Halifax, NS., 
and sold as low as six-pence per pound. Lord Ab by ba 
granted the spacious park at Airthrey for the retiring of the 
on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the Wallace Monument 
on the 24tb Jane. ——A new weigh-house at Champlain Market, 
Quebec, bas been burned down, after a row, consequent upon the impo 
sition of @ pew city tax on uce, which was to be weighed there, 
————The name of the Hon. Mrs, Yelverton’s new work is “ Martyrs 
to Circumstance.” It must be a slight affair, being advertised at half 
a-crowo.—-——-The sam of £1,000 has de ure 
of Tasmania for the erection of a monamert to the 
Franklin at Hobart Town, on the site where stood the bouse in which he 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, that edifice being removed 
local impr ti The excitement at Halifax, N.S. about 
the Tangier Gold Mine: is somewhat subsiding. The Court Journal 
says : “ At the Drawing-Rocm of the 19th of June, we understand all 
married ladies fat wen a will be ae to wear black, the only ap- 
Jewellery being diamonds, Young ladies on their presenta- 
are to wear white dresees.”’——__——-— After an immense amount of 
» it bas the — Courts that the young 
a England. The demolition of 
of the Tuileries is to commence immediately. 
will not be finished for two years ; 
eée next winter. Information has 
of Mr. Brace, H. M.’s Pleni: tiary 
of Mareb The mem of the 
rench Institute assembled on Wednesday, the 
, by 96 against 50 votes, confirmed the choice of M. Thiers 
's prize of 20.000f. for his * Hi of the Consulate and 
The National Zeitung states the Crown Prince 
Intend to pay a visit to the English Coart 
Some of the German journals 
pre- 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
gauze like materials which have been 


Gfenadines, ) sear geuses, 
mg lees fob —_ 


body and skirt being without seam 
with revers mousquetaires. They are sometimes 
up the front breadths, and the seams of the body, with ruches 
still, with rosettes or bows, or passementerie, of which 
ways a great variety. When these toilets of which we are 
ere exclusively meant for in-door dress, rome ladies complete 
Zouave vest of the same material as the dress, and trimmed round 
of coloured taffetas or poplins. In this case, of course t 
t be trimmed in a manner suitable to the vest : sometimes 
a’band of taffetas, from nine to fifteen inches in width, placed round the 
top of the hem ; sometimes a band up the front of the skirt ; or three 
bandr—the middle ove from the waist to the bottom of the skirt—the 
others carried round in tunic form. Taffetas, of all shader, is still worn 
with Pompadoar bonquete, chioé and shaded, upon a light-coloured 
ground, as mauve or faded leaf, snd with small cross-bars or lozenges, 
or shades, dotted or led with a bright colour. The coloar 
most le for this kind of dress is gold colour, upon a black 


Taffe'as dresses are usually trimmed with pareementerie. We find pas- 
semen'erie, for trimming the fronts of dresses, in macarons of all colours 
and sizes—in stars, in whole tabliers—of palm leaves or other folloge, 

plaits 


Haale 


body and sleeves match. Rieh corde or 


flounces—for are not alt 





Joned—and there is nothing prettier than narrow flounces, pinked M 


in deep —_ and pat on the bottom of the skirt in festoons.—U 
taffetas dresees, 


r. 
pon 
wide ribbon, covered with black guipare, is sometimes ‘ 


worn ; the ribbon is white uo , Mauve, or green dresser, Lon 
suber are worn and fastened behind, bat without bows. Very choles 
sashes are made of black ribbon, the ends worked with uets of field 
flowers, roeee, lilac, &c. The ribbon is very wide and fringed at the ends. 
Simple walking dresses are frequently made in redingote fashion, par- 
ticularly when compozed of foulard. ir trimming consiste of tabe, 
with a narrow ribbon, of a suitable colour with battons to mateh— 
or still more frequently, with a row of foulard bows, with embroidered 
ends. 


‘As promenade dress, the robe Beatrix is a great favourite. It is ve 
elegaut, made of plaid silk, trimmed at the bottom with a wide plai 
flounce, coming ap at each side like a Roman tunic, whilst it is much 
parrower at the back and in front. This arrangement of the flounce gives 
height to the 
eed with black braid is placed above the flounce, crossing at each 
side under a rorette of pinked silk. The body is open, with a tand to 
match that on the ekirt, crossing bebind and on the shoulders. An Ital- 
jan band round waist, a long agraffe resembling a stiletto. 
The sleeves are fall, and gathered into a wristband crossing with ends. 

Summer mantles are divided into two classes—those for visiting or 
towp wear, and those 
They are made in various cane There is the large casaque of taffetes, 
called the Redingote, the silk paletot, the pelisse, the mantelet, and the 
shawl. The large casaque, balf fitting to the figure, and the mantelet, are 
more suitablefor young girls; the silk paletot for older persons ; the 
mantelet, trimmed with guipure or Chantilly, and the cachemire sbaw!, 
black or coloured, with a very wide black or white lace, suit all 
The cloth paletot, the barnous, and the large cape, are special favourites 


grenadine shawls particularly el t, 
mide lace d’Aleogon tthe secand point teviog « nage 
TGome of our most fesbionable ertistes are getting tired 


,e Wwiow. 
sameness in the trimming of bonnete, and have declared war against the 
mode, by putting one kind of flower on the outside, and quite an oppo- 
site trimming inside the bonnet ; at the same time taking care that there 
is no want of harmony, or else a pleasing contrast in colour. Bonnets 
are generally lined with col ik. This is very becoming, as the 
colour that best suits the complexion can be chosen. 

Wreaths for evening coiffares are still much in favour ; but many 
pretty head-dresses are made with raches of silk, mixed with blonde and 


worn, 

Morning collars of cambric or fine linen are still worn very emall. 
Those for demi-toilet rather larger, of embroidered muslin, trimmed with 
rows of zero velvet, and rosettes in front. 

The dresses open in front, which will be much worn this season, re- 
quire chemisettes with revers embroidered, of bouillonoés with straps of 
ribbon. For the Raphael bodies, very pretty embroidered guimpes, with 
insertions of Valenciennes, are made. With low bodies, the ficha } Marie 
Antoinette crossed in front, as well as the equare pélerines of black 
and white guipure, trimmed with pomponnettes and narrow velvet, are 
mach worn. 

Under-sleeves are made very full. Closed muslin sleeves have a 
straight caff ; but embroidered sleeves have generally a revers or bouil- 
lonnés coffe. Very full open sleeves are also worn, trimmed to match 
the ficha. We have seen some very pretty, oren in front of the arm, 
with £ ruche at the top of the trimming. This is very light and 
graceful. 

Muslin bodies with dresses of muslin or grenadine, will be much worn. 
It is a modification of the old-fashioned speacer. If thin muslin is ased, 
then they are trimmed with Valenciennes or ruches of tulle. The sleeves 
are closed under a rache of Valenciennes or tulle. A low body of the 
same colour as the skirt, or white, is worn under this spencer ; but white 
is generally preferred, the skirt alone being coloured. The guimpe of 
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Liesruovuses.—Oo Deo. 8, 1858, a commission was appointed “ to in- 
quire into the condition and management of lights, buoys and beacons”’ 
of Great Britain, its members being Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton, Cap- 
tain A. P. Ryder, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., Mr. Dancan Dunbar, Chair- 
men of the London Local, and Mr. 8S. R. Graves, Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Local Marine Board ; Mr. J. F. Campbell, Secretary. In the course 
of their investigations they had the assistance of the Astronomer Royal. 
By their re recently issued. we learn that there are at present 171 
sbore-lights in land, 113 in Scotland, and 73 io Ireland (total 357 ;) 
and 47 floating-lights. The Freoch have 224 lighthouses on shore. The 
source of light in our - pee is ee age oil ; bat in barbour-lights 
gas has beea successfully used. Metallic and other reflectors are em- 
ployed... A common fire-light was seen at Harwich by a person now 

ving, and one was discontinued at St. Bees so recently as 1822. In 
1859 the magneto-electric light. as produced by Profeseor Holmes’s ap- 
paratus, was tried at the South Foreland lighthouse, near Dover, and ap- 

roved of. Of 184 marine witnesses examined 112 were in favour of the 

ritish light and 72 in favour of the foreiga light. The cost of erecting 
the three great British lighthouses—viz.. the Skerry Vore (west coast,) 
158 feet high, was £83,126 ; the Bishop Rock, Soilly Isles, 145 feet high, 
£36559; aod the Bell Rook, Scotland, 117 feet high, £61,331. The 
lighthouses are at present uader the coatroi of the Corporation of the 
Brethren of the Trinity House (which be as an association for pilot- 
ing ships in 1512, and received a charter in 1514,) of the Ballast Board, 
and of the Northern Commissioners of Lighthouses. The annual expen- 
diture of the whole is estimated at £278,689. The commissioners recom- 
mend a thorough change of the system of government, especially that a 
central authority be iated, to be termed, “ The Trinity Commission 
of Lighte,” with a staff; that the Royal Society of London act as visitors 
of lighthouses ; and that the Board of Trade or Admiralty represent the 
Light-house Board io Parliament. The appendices to the report include 
the tees when sph rd = and psec, — by plates, 
maps, jagrams ; wo volumes supply a most copious reper- 
tory of information ng the present state of lighthouses, not onl 
of those of Great Britain and the colonies, but aleo of those of the - 
pal foreign Governments. 
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Vics ApminaL Moorsem.—Admiral Moorsem, the Chairman of the 
London and North Western Railway, died on the 26th ult., at his resi- 
dence in Montague place, London, in his sixty-ninth year. It appears 
that the cause of death was an operation re in conse- 

uence of a wound he received in the arm at the siege of 

be admiral was influentially connected with the railways of the country 
from their commencement, and took an active part in the promotion of 
the London and Birmingbam line. Admira! Moorsom entered the navy 
in 1809, and eaw a great deal of active serviee duriog the war, and at 
the defeace of Cadiz, in the Basque Roads, off the coast of Brazil, on the 
coast of North America, and at the bombardment of Algiers, in 3816. 
At the latter affair, he commanded the Fury, which verse! threw more 
shells than any other of the vessels engaged. This result was attained 
by arrangements which were afterwards adopted in bombships, by order 
of the Admiralty. Much of the deceased officer’s leisure was given to the 
stady and exposition of practical naval science ; and be was the author 
of several treatises on naval tactics. 





At Warsaw, Prince Gortschakoff, Governor of Poland, and the successor of 
M he Crimea. He was born in 1792, and has filled-various promi- 
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‘At Dalqubarran, . Batler, aged 79, for 60 years a 
t and friend in the family of the late Sir Romilly. 


appointments. 


Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape ef Good Hope, to resume his Gover- 
Yealand Gore —Mr. G. 5. 


norship of New \p We Lennon Hunt, H. M. 
Consul at Puerto Rico, to . at Pernam- 


figure, and is very becoming. A band of brown silk | SU 





for the evening, for country, or for travelling. M 


Tas New Lorp Liscrenayt oF . 
Francis Thomas de Grey Cowper, Earl Cowper, a count of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, and a baronet, who bas been ted to succeed the Duke 
of Bedford, K.G , as Lerd-Lieutenant of re, is 
years of age, having been bora Juce 11, 

sixth earl, Leen 


flowers. Diadems of steel and gold, and also of pearl, are etill much | th 


embroidered muslin or jaconet is worn with the Zouave jacket.—Le 





&c. His grandmother. the Dowager Countess Co’ , married Viscount 
Palmerston, K.G., the Premier, ia 1839.—@lobe. we * 
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AMALGAMATION or THE Royat nD InpIan ARMIE*.—The mail of 
the 24th of April, from Caloutta, brings us tne final orders for amalga 
mation of the Imperial and Indian armies. They may be briefly analyzed 

us : 


1. European soldiers may volanteer for general service, with bouaty 
and Indian pension, into the three Earopean regiments which, under 
their old Presidency names, will be added to the Line. Those who do 
not volanteer will remaia in exjstiog local regiments until they die out. 

2. The Artillery will become {royal, without leaving India, but any 
officer may volunteer for general service. This distinction will be kept 
up till the officers die out. 

3. The neers the same. 

4. As to the balk of the officers of the Line : “50. All the officers of 
Cavalry and Infantry of the Indian forces will be placed ov two general 
lists of Cavalry and Infantry, reapectively, for ao Presidency. Those 
below the rank of lieat t-colonel, will, b er, retain their places 
im the cadres of their old regiments for the purpose of regulating pro. 
motion, as hereafter explained. These general lists will be distinct from 
that of the Staff corps, and from the existing ation lists of each Pee. 
sidency, and the gradation list of officers of all arms of the three Presi. 
dencies. From these two geueral lists of officers of Cavalry and Infan- 
try will be invited to volunteer for her Majesty's service, to the 
number reguired for the new regiments 7, Aa and Infantry, re- 
sqsetively. according as such officers belong to either branch of the ser. 
vice. Those officers who may not be appoiated to the new regiments of 
her Majesty’s Line service, or to the Staff corps, will continue to be 
available, as heretofore, for their present duty, or for any other daty to 
which Oey may be appointed by Goveroment. The general lists will 
be immediately formed in the three Presidencies, aod measures will be 
taken by the several Governments to ascertain the wishes of officers in 
regard to volunteering for her Majesty’s general service.” 

This paragraph explains the priociple adopted, but the details occupy 
whole pager, and cannot be made intelligible in any condensed 
London Spectator, June 1. - 

It is the 47th (Lancashire) Regiment that is ordered to Canada. 
Lieut.-Col. commanding is Brevet Col. Thomas C. Kelly, C.B—It is 
stated that Sir Hope Grant will leave England for Madras in Jaly, to 
take the command-in-chief. We copy this probable rumour from a Scoteh 

paper, bat do not fiod any official confirmation in our filee-——The 47th 

oot, mentioned above, numbers 860 non-comm! officers and men, 
exclusive of officers, and will embark at Dablin for Quebec in the course 
of the preseat month.——The 860 men of ali ranks of the 2nd battali 
11th Regt., are to be despatched from Chatham to the Cape of 
Hope.——The Canadian Rifles, sent to the Red River, two years 
to retarn to Toronto immediately——The French Minister of War bas 
decided that an officer sball be appointed in each corps to learn the prac- 
tice of photogtapby. He is to follow the expeditionary corps in 
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Wan-Orrice, May viewing Horse Gds: Lt Lord Garlies to be 
Peach, ret; Cor Wingfield to be Lt b-p. 
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comorien Edgar, 91, Capt. Meads (flag) ; the 
Osborn, C. s the Hero,91, Capt ¥ 
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SirjJames Hope, K.C.B., had gone to the 
pected to returr to eas Kong early in -. Then he will shift bis fag 
to the Jmpériewse, 51, a8 bis future flagsbip. Adml. Jones preceeding to Eag- 
Jand ja the Chesapeake, 51——The li tle and screw-steamers at 
Chatham, attached to the Steam-Reserve, are to be immediately su 
with Armstrong guns.——The Jmmortali#é, Capt. Hanceck, from 

mouth Sound on the 28h ult——The Chatham yacht, 
tender to the Wellesley, 72, at Chatham, was taken off the gridiron at the 
dockyard on the 25th ult., having bad defeets made good. is rei 
tle vessel is about 200 years old, and is believed to have been built at 
Chatbam during the Protectorate. The dockyard records show that she 
underwent a thorough repair and alteration about 120,years 
which time she was considered an old vessel. She is « 


sailing ships which will be converted to screw steamers, 
having determined on having in fature only a few of the 
tes of the Nankin class so treated ——The 
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terrible occasions. There are homicides In every style and suited to 
every taste, from the simple judicial execution or fatal duel to burning 
— aod pee ain consign es einant eae, Poisons are 
reely are kidnappings, wreckings, ambushes, suicides. There 
are spies, male and female, sliding panels, and plots of every degree of 
complication. Almost every character in the book at one or ano- 
ther appears in a dieguise. And there are warm scenes also of the kind 
that fit the book for a French circulation, but that wound the feelings of 
the Minister of the Interior. But these are the stock the 
regulation French novel. We should hardly bave thought it necessary 
to notice such a gem of art, if it had not furnished an illustration of the 
stady which foreign Jitterateurs bestow on our history, and of the intelli- 
gence with which they appreciate our institutions. 
eeeniene:<.cceeeee 
ACADEMICAL PRIZES. 


An item in last week’s Albion, borrowed from a Paris letter, announced 
that the French Academy had bestowed the Emperor’s prize upon one of 
its own members, The fact however remains in doubt; bat, whether it 
be confirmed or otherwise, the article that follows is full of sensible ad- 
monitioa upon one form in which modern tendencies to puffiog and 
notoriety contrive to clothe themselves. 


The French A y is engaged in a di which excites suffici- 
ent interest to relieve in some slight measure the tedium of inactivity to 
which Imperialism bas condemned the French mind, A prize of 20,000 
franes bas been awarded by the Government to the author whose works 
confer the greatest honour on the intellect of man (honorent le plus U’ 
humain), and the Academy is to determine who is this fortunate being. 
At first, it was intended that the prize should be given every five years, 
and that the competition shoald be unlimited. The prize-holder was 
not only to be the beet in his own line, but be was to be better than any 
one else who bad chosen a different line. A comedian was to be com- 
pared with en historian, and a poet with a ch This, however, was 
too absurd even for a nation so fond of prizes as the French. Accord- 
ingly the echeme has been remodelled, and now the prize is to be given 
every two years, and is to be adjudged by each of the five sections of the 
Institute in turo. The different departments of literature and science 
will thas be marked off with tolerable distinctness, although in some 
instances —as in that of history—it is bard to say whether the candidate 
ought to be considered to come within the range of one section or of an- 
other. Each Academy will thas have a decennial prize to give away, 
and the French Academy is to begin. Bat almost all Frenchmen of 
eminence in the walks of literature patronized by the Academy are a!- 
ready members of it ; and if the Academy were to allow their claims to 
be put in competition, it would have to exercise the invidious task of 
deciding on the comparative merits of its own membere. 

The jealousies created by the jadgment of Paris were nothing to those 
which mast arise from a contest, and the Academy has therefore | 
a wisely decided that only outsiders shall be considered capable of 
taking the prize. It is to be hoped that it will adhere to this resolation. 
There happens to be one outsider who is eminent in the line of fiction 
which has conducted so many Academicians to thelr seats ; and this out- 
sider has been refused admittance into the Academy, not for any ua- 
worthiness, but because she isa woman. Madame George Sand is indis- 
| putably the best-known, the most gifted, the most proli 
| of wi of imagination outside the Academy. But the Academy feels 

strongly the oddity of announcing to the world the startling fact that, 
after mature deliberation, it decrees that the living French author whoee 
works “do most honour to the human intellect” is Madame Sand ; 
and yet those who advocate her claims advance arguments which have 
great weight. There is no one to put in competition with her who has 
any pretence to genius, and her most formidable rival is a respectable 
compiler of a reer tong France. She has great and indisputable ability, 
and the enly objec t is made to her is that she is immoral. But 
Sesnaunan ine Sau um ad h —_ If her works are im- 
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New Publications. 


While the publishers here are lying on their oare, their brethren in 
London are bringing out abundance of ; yet, strange as it may 
seem, not many that pique one’s interest over-much. The reviewers ne- 
vertbelees fill their acoustomed space in the British literary journals, and 
thus speaks one of them concerning a fresh attempt to paint oar coun- 
try, its inst , and its , on the part of a foreign pen. Le 
Lord de V Amirauté, (The Lord of the Admiralty) is written by a Monsieur 
Adrien Robert ; makes ils appearance in two volames at Brussels ; and 
is thus “ noticed” io a paper of the 25th ult. Naval life, a centary since, 
may not have been what it now is; still, there is a grotesqueness of un- 
intended absurdity in this picture of it, iofinitely amusiag. 

« Know tbyeelf”’ is a moral maxim not less important for nations than 
for individuals to observe. A!l moralists combine to assure us that, how- 
ever carefully we may ecratinise our own natures, we never see our- 
selves as truly as others see us. So it is aiso with nations. In spite of 
constant self-inepection they do not know the real trath about their owa 
institutions 8 it appeare to the impartial and observant eyes of fo- 

. Eogland is particularly unfortunate in this respect. There is 
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ony which devotes 0 much attention to the examination of its 
own condition ; and yet there is no country from before whose eyes fo- 
reign critics are more often compelled to tear the veil of deception. If 
it were not for M. Michelet and M. Thierry we shoald not know that Nor 

mao, Saxon, and Celt are still battling for the mastery over our island. 
If it were not for M. Ledru Rollin anda score of imitators, we should not 
know that oar prosperity and our power are rapidly declining. If it 
were not for the aathor ef “ La Question Iriandaise,” we should fancy that 
Irish lived under the same laws as oureelves. It is a fortunate remedy the 
for our peculiar blindness that we have for our neighbours a very literary 
nation, who, being prevented if adverse circumstances from criticising 
their own institutions, have full leisure to concentrate al! their acumen 

upon us. 

The novel before us throws some be on one of our institutions, 
which, as the book has not been mach in Kogland, we feel bound to 
commanicate to our readers. That iustitation &# the Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty. We all know the sort of feeling with which, in England, the 
Admiralty is generally regarded. It is a mingled sentiment, made up of 

rofound contempt for its past and an uneasy sensation— 
falf curiosity—half dread with respect to what it will do next. And if 
oar feelings with regard to the Board at large do not border on idolatry, 
the temperature of our admiration by no means rises when we give our- 
selves up exclusively to the contemplation of the Junior Lord. As we 
see him now, and as we fancy he has always been, he is the Boots of the 
Administration—-sometbing lower than a Lord of the Treasury, and less 
useful than a Judge-Advocate. His tanctions are confined to the honour- 
able labour of cheering the Secretary of the Admiralty when nobody else 
ean be got to do it, and sitting on the Treasury bench when everybody 
else is at dinner or in bed. But it was not eo always. Though bis fanc- 
tions may now be politically menial, he is the inheritor of a splendid past. 
M. Adrien Robert is a student of history, acd, to judge from the book be- 
fore us, has brought new and strange matter to light. Let us learn, from 
the thrilliog fiction in which he nas civ..2d his researches, what a Ju. 
nior Lord of the Admiralty was a hundred yeats ago. 

In the year 1757—20 runs the tale—the Board of Admiralty, which 
sat at Plymouth ia those d docks at a place 
called Louis! 
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French writer 
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barg in Rewicualand, sa. discovered = at oe 
great waste was e are to recognise that, eo far at least, 
Sr euteertes eltaan the salient characteristic of an Eoglish Board of 
Admiralty. To pry out the causes of this waste, the Board resolved to 
tend over to burg one of their own number in the disguise of a car- 
ce, apparently, of the practice of the Board in those 
ged for this honourable duty was choren 
t, and the lot fell on Sir Braet) ponds ==) pot He 
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as a dock-labourer, he might find out besides 

@ great eeneation in the dockyard. Unfortunately, just as Sir 
spied ont all the abuses, and was Pug: beryl t his 
he fell desperately in love with sister of a brother 
Sussaneh Letiies. As o matter of coarse, it being eri 
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thing it is that such a 
are come of the first men in a country which, 
second to none in literature and all intelfectual | 


leagues at bome in the 
long penance in America. 
as a spy in the United 
Mogueith, and in that ca- 
#, some twenty years later, at the siege of Charlestown. 
is son by Suzannah Lothian has 


whil 


becomes secretary to a bratal Governcr 

1 nm, who performs all kinds of impossible cruelties upon Eng- 

lich prisoners, and whom he is secretly betraying. After many hair- 

breadth escapes, the end of his sis that Charlestown falls into the 
hands of the English admiral, Sir Peter Parker. 

Bat bis pearance and twenty years’ absence from Eng- 

to his dignity as Junior Lord 

of the Admiralty. There appears to have been a stability about the office 


any one to receive it above the rank of a compiler, I 

of course, happen that some one who is acknowledged to be fit for the 
Aca.iemy is waiting for a vacancy at the moment when the prize is to 
bea Bat this is a very poor chance to rely on. The probability 
is that two or more decent mediocrities will compete, and that as there 
will be no reason why one of them should be selected as honouring the 
buman intellect more than another, the contest will be decided 


example, Moree has honoured Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Motley, 
and Mr. Grote. No names could have been better chosen. The 
they have written do, each in their way, honour the human intellect ; bat 
every precaution was taken to distinguish the honour paid to them from 
a literary prize. [ord Elgin and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe were ad- 
ded as equally distinguished in other ways ; and the new Bishop of Mad- 
ras took precedence of them all, not because he is in any way distin- 
guithed, but probably because he raises in a high degree the feelings of 
won + | aaa Martin Chuzzlewit the tribute of a “levée”’ on 
nD. 
While, however, we are free from anything like prize-giving in the 
prizes are every year multiplied with a fatal 


higher walks of literature, 

facility in every subordinate branch. It is difficult, except among very 
select circles, to meet with auy one that has not got @ prize, or is not 
just going to get one, Any enthusiast who has got an odd £50 and 
wishes for a little notoriety, can start a prize. Out comes the announce- 
ment. It is for the best Essay on the Feelings of Cabmen, or the Govern- 
ment of India, or the Conversion of the Jews to Quakerism. Any subject 
will do ; and all the namerous people who want the odd £50, if they can 
get it, set to work. The same pe | is going on at every place of educa- 
tion. The Universities are literally overwhelmed with prizes. Some 
old lady is always dying and a £1000 in the Three per Cents. for 
a scholarship in Cochin-Chinese or Telegoo. The University meets, and 
no one likes to look a gift-horse in the mouth. The epleadid donation is 
thankfally accepted, and in due course of time the prize is awarded, 
Not the very slightest distinction is connected with obtaining it, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred no benefit whatever is conferred on 
the prizeholder beyond the money. If an old lady left £30 a-year to be 
drawn for in a Derby Lottery, of course the £30 would be convenient to 
the drawer of the winning horse; bat that would be all. So, when a 
new prize is added to the long list ef University honours, the holder of 
the prize gets his money, but he gets little more ; for all that the old 
a has done is to persuade him to study a subject which he does not 
wish to study, and which it does him no good to study, but which he 
thinks it may pay him to stady, because it lies so far out of the ordinary 
course that the best men cannot afford to win it. Two young men, who 
generally learn nothing and koow nothing, take it into their heads to 
contest the Cochin-Chinese prize. They buy a grammar, and grind away 
over the alphabet in the intervals of pale ale. At last, one of them de- 
termines, some night, to abandon the mighty struggle, and goes out to 
supper. His rival finishes the alphabet, goes in, wins triumphantly ; 
and that is the end of the benevolent old lady’s donation. 

She bas not, however, died without doing some positive harm, besides 
having accomplished the negative good of having stimulated an idle 
youth to go for once without supper. She has contibuted to lower the 
general value of University honours. There is now scarcely any honour 
conferred by Oxford, the University which has suffered most from this in- 
discriminate benevolence, which at once conveys a Clear idea of success 
to the minds of those who hear of it. If a student is said to have got a 
first-class, we are obliged to ask which of the ten or twelve possible first~ 
classes is meant. If be is announced as hevieg, got the prize for the 

if a dozea prizes for 


them. The multiplication of prizes also encourag: 

way the spread of cram. The great bulk of these new distinctions are 
within the reach of a fitful and temporary industry if directed by skilful 
im of superficial knowledge. They lower the tone of English eda- 
cation quite as much as they advance it. Most happily they are becom- 
ing less and less attractive to the men of the promise, who 
despite these occasional premiams on and that they are not 
rewarded if they turn aside to pluck a fruit that does not naturally at- 
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partisanship, of. wish to plesse the Government, if in ten years’ time 
which ite modern tenants mast eavy. Just before the taking of Charles- | despotism is still . It must also be remembered that the French 


town, he doffs the spy, and declares himself Sir Georges Dunbar—or, as | intellect is at a stand-still at present, and is likely to remain there. 
he is indifferently called, Lord Danbar—and straightway the Junior Lord | Literature can flourish under liberty, or where there is ® strong secre 4 
of the Admiralty revives in all his mysterious might. Not only does “ le | #niagonism to the Government, or a strong open enthusiasm for it; bat 
lord,” as he is thenceforth called, immediately take the rank of admiral | it withers away under a despotism that is merely rgeeninns and is a 
in Si¢ Peter Parker’s feet, bat he presents his corsair eon with the cap- | Cepted as a pis aller, but is neither hated nor loved. The Dake of Aar gale 
tainey of a man-of-war on the spot. The following scene gives us an | pointed toa great truth when he coupled the free exercise of or gory 
idea of what a Junior Lord of the Admiralty was in other days. In or- | With literary vitality. Men cease to think and write when they a © ei. 
der to understand it, the reader must remember that Sir Peter Parker is | tered the moment they have crossed the threshold of their own homes. 
& “milord” too, , 7 that La Magicienne is the name of the corsair | 20d Lave no hopes that the feiters will be removed. Utter ane , weary 


lessnese is the prevailin . France. 
_A boat putting off from the Admiral’s vessel 
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toachio, procuring of Liber 
i Hen, deny Goa of 
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: tyme missing. 


of Jani 16, 1608—‘* Liem, it is ordered 
Heory Montage, Recorder, and Sir Joha § 
and Mr. Robert Smith, to attend them; shall forthwith 
Rt. Honble. the Lord Privye Seale, and lykewyse to Sir 
Si ta eek rae teh Seagal a 
te bokes be! 4 ye. 
on — dag ta tale castodyes.” Feb 21, 1608—" Liem, one. 
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ing to thie Cittye.” January 9, 1610—“ Certain books belonging to the 
:—The tranecript of Liber Albus delivered to Mr. Re- 
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with the arms of Sir Robert Cotton. So the matter remains at preeent.— 
London Times, April 19. 
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Restoration or Rosin Caarei.—About two years ago the Ear! of 
Roselyn consulted an architect as to the practicability of repairing the 
greatly-decayed stones in some parts of the east end of this chapel ; and, 
shortly afterwards, gave orders for the sharpeaing of some of the stones, 
and the relaying of the pavement in places where it bad been broken. 
Tbe work thas beguo has grown from less to more, until the whole east 
end, known as the Lady’s Chapel, has been overbauled. Almost all the 
carvings of this part of the buildings have been gone over with the chisel 
and sharpened. Where this could not be done, from the stone being too 
much decayed, a new stone (fac simile of the original) bas been inserted, 
and afterwards stained of the present colour of those around it. The 
most serious and startling change is that which has been made on the 
appearance of the exquisitely ornamented column, popalarly known as 
the 'Prentice Pillar, though properly the Princess Pillar, 80 nemed in 
honoar of the Princess Elizabeth Douglas, the wife of William St. Clair, 

nee of Orkney, the founder of the chapel. An Edinburgh paper says 

t would scarcely be recognized now, so great is the change that has 
been made upon it. The lime with which it had at one time been over- 
laid, accidentally or otherwise, has been taken away: and the green 
lichens, tbat rendered it an object of so much attraction to the artist, 
have been washed off, eo as to show completely the character of the stone 
of which it Is composed. From its having been constructed ot alternate 
layers or ccurses of brilliant red aod yellow sandstone, it now, says this 
per, presents a gay appearance which, at first sight, is somewhat out of 
Tepes with the rest of the building, ey scarcely fail to be displeas- 
ing to thore who admired {ts look of stained and mouldy —— 
Laurence Baxter, under the superintendence of Mr. David Bryce, RS.A., 
has executed the new carvings. With the exception of new steps to the 
porth and south doors, no alterations are contemplated in the other parts 
of the chapel.— Builder, May 18. 

The Edinburgh papers are taking up the subject of the renovations at 
present in progress at the venerable ruin of Roslin Chapel, with some 
warmth. The Post says be bas heard that it is the intention of the noble 
owner of Roslin Chapel to have the building renovated and adapted to 
the purposes of a modern place of worship. “This project,” adds the 
editor, “ is greatly to be deprecated, and we do trust will ultimately be 
abandoned. Renovation in the case of an ancleat building customaril 
used for public par may be a necessity, as held of Westminster Hall 
and our chureb of St. Giles. In the case, too, of ancieot architecture, as 
pany ny in places like Melrose Abbey and that of Paisley, or cathe- 
drals like Glasgow, a modera hand may be employed to keep together 
what remains, as valuable articles of glass are cemented or ancieat cabi- 

after their original design. Bat where there is little or no 
tion, redressing pillars and sculpture, and modero additions, spoil 
the of a building whether from within or from without. Ao 
incongruity is at once discernible : the cobbling and patchwork spoil the 
effect of what is antique and old ; and it is no longer a 17 of the past, 
‘bat a commingling of epick-and-span noveliy with what is old. A corres- 
t of the Scotsman, under the signature of “ Randolph,” even calls 
renovation of the chapel a desecration, and compares it to the bedizen- 
ment of some venerable old grey-baired lady-friend with hair dye, roage, 
and crinoline. Aoother, s'gniog himself ‘ An Artist,” says, “ Mach of 
recent work so far as it is exclusively directed to the preservation of the 
building, is praiseworthy. It has been excellently well executed. The 
noble proprietor’s original intention bas been fully carried out, and it is 
to be hoped the restorations will now be stopped. The idea of going on 
with the cleaning (as it is termed) and re-chiselling of any of the pillars 
except the three eastmost, two of which have unfortunately been iy 
, Ought io all ble and legitimate ways to be copeeed by 
artist and man of taste. Believing these opinions to be universally 
the artistic profession, I hope you will allow them, through the 
your powerful paper, to be brought uoder the notice of the 

Rosslyn.”” The chapel, it would appear, is really to be re- 

opened, and that too very shortly, for divine service —Jbid, May 25. . 


Aw Eventwo Wax wirtt 4 Lion.—Shortly after my arrival in Natal, 
brother officer aod myeelf made a shooting excursion to the St. Jobn’s 
a herd of elands, and my friend killed one. 

from attacks of the 





number of wild duck were swimming, and, my horse being tired with 
chase, I open el ene in the afternoon would en- 


steps ~~ far 
ing dark : as the distance was only about 
me little, and I proceeded cheerily, vi- 


, and other good things to be enjoyed on my arrival, 
me step out with a view of — myself before them with as 
lay as a bungry man could w radually objects became 
knees more decided. I hastened on. I knew 
I was in a totally uninbabited spot, and I began to feel ancomfortable— 
‘ gh I scarcely knew why, or at what. I glanced to the right and left 
to make sure I did not lose my wey. About 100 yards on my right I saw 
-an animal moving parallel with me: it appeared small, and I wondered 
what it could be. 
viction forced itself upon me tbat it was gradually edging towards me 
Either it was nearer, or the increariog shades of darkness caused it to 
loom larger ; certainly it looked bailky avd of more formidable dimen- 
sions than when I first became conscious of its | eng on Silently and 
stealtbily it continued its course—a vague, uadefined feeling of danger 
and insecurity arose within me What could it be? I had been so short 
& time in the ee I scarcely koew the wild animals by daylight ; 
much lees, then, could I recognise my persevering friend by twilight. 
Uneasy and alarmed I determined to leesea the distance between us. 
Ie , it it is anything dangerous, it will be scared at my boldness ; if, 
on the con , it is an antelope, I shall be satisfied, and dismiss my ap. 
is plausible view of the case I supported by inclining to 
the right towards my silent and pbantom-like friend. My heart beat 
uick as I approached. He looked bulky and heavy about the bead and 
ders; he stepped slower and slower; preseatly he sto I 
looked bard : wasit possible? Even my inexperie eye could not be 
mistaken. There was no room fur doubt: at about fifty yards distance 
stood, in his pride of strength and power—a lion. Day was over, right 
had begun : it was bis hour, bis time when he asserted his supremacy in 
the wilde, when be ranged the plains in search of prey. I hesitated a 
moment whatto do. I then, without turning my back on him, walked 
steadily away. I kept my eye on him ; as soon as I was in motion he re- 
newed his silent marcb, parallel to mine. With difficulty I prevented 
myself from running, but I stepped forth at my best pace ; vaio effort— 
the distance rather diminished than increased between us. I slackened 
my pace—my friend slackened his: there was something terrible in his 
silent and menacing movements. I understood his intentions well: be 
was waltiog until it was dark, that I could not discover hisapproach. I 
bad my gun loaded, alas! with small shot—I had not a single bullet 
with me. I held my gua cocked and pointed towards bim. I thought I 
would fire ; but perbaps that would only hasten the catastrophe—I had 
beard, a gun fired irritated lions instead of intimidating them. I decided 
to walk steadily on. I could now see the camp fires about a quarter of 
a mile distant. As I drew nearer, it grew darker; but still I could die- 
tinguish indistinctly and at intervals the same dark object alongside. 
With my nerves strung to a painfal tension, I got within a hundred yards 
of the fre. Human nature could stand it no longer: I uttered a loud 
shout, and rushed in frantic haste to the fire, to the discomfiture of my 
astonished servant. I have bunted often since, and slain many lione— 
bat I never remained out alone, with only shot ia my gun, after night- 
4a\l.—A. B.—Corresp. “ Field.” 


* Mittle 


Warotzontc “ Ipgas” m= Iraty.—* Buonaparte bad always a distrust 
‘and batred of Parma, and the spirit of = of Italy. Junot, beio 
sent with orders to exercise the severest military rigour to put down th 
spirit, placarded the eity the morning after bis arrival with one of bis 
sanguinary proclamations ; the lace tore them down in the 
of the sentinels who were sta’ before the». ae the 
fect, wae pelted out of the town. end the windows of b " 
Buonaparte came one year to Parma, and slept here two nights; the 
morning after hie arrival he reviewed some and ited ail the 
public bodies to attend bim at b residence at noon. made them 
wait in ap antecbamber without 


& person it told me he saw the t of the 
1 down fainti teal ay oath At 
te’s presence ; with him were 
Junot, and Duroc. He stood with bis little hat under his arm, 
souff, and not in the most decent attitude. To the Chancellor of the 


kept my eye fixed upon it, and as I did so, the con- | the 


University, a most respectable noble of Parma, be said sharply, ‘How 
maoy faculties have yon ia P se wl university 1” —‘ Six.’—‘ U'en_est trop.— 
How many professors t’—‘ Thirty-three.’—‘ C’en est trop.—How many 
students ?’—* 800, we had 1,200 before the war.’—‘ Who are the priests 
there t'—‘ Professors of theology.’—‘I! faut les mettre a la charge de 
l’évéque.’ To which the Cardinal Archbishop replied, ‘ Sire, volontiers, 
quand votre Majesté me donnera les fonds.’—-‘ What are you, Sir?’ (toa 
professor in a robe.) —‘ Professor of bydraulics.’—‘ Why are you not ha- 
billé en militaire ?’— Sire, becauee I am a professor of ecience, and not 
a soldier.’—‘ What ie the perpendicular fall between the source of the 
Taro and its discharge into the Po?/—‘So much.’—‘ How do you take 
the levels?’—‘So and so.’—‘ You should go to France and learn your 
profession there.’—‘ Sire, we Italians sent over Biancbiai to teach France 
the ecience of hydraulics.’ This was the answer of Corconcelli, the fra- 
mer of the recent map of the Duchy. He then rode through the garden 
o' palace, to see the specimens of manufactures w 
displayed to show him what Parma bad onee execated with reputation 

profit, ‘ What are all these brocades and tapestries ’—‘ What Parma 
manufactored formerly, but for want of encouragement has been forced 
to abandon.’—‘ Then shut up your workshops.’—' Sire, they have been 
shut up long since.’—‘ Then sell off these things, and so there is an end of 
it.’—To the manufacturer of Bodoui’s celebrated machine for his printing 
press, he said, ‘ That was made in France.’— No, Sire, my name is upon 
every part of it.’—‘ Aye, I see it is. Send me that machine to Paris, 
Monsieur le Préfet.’ And so it went from the owner, who did not wish to 
part with it, and at the expense of the city, which had to purchase it.””— 
Diary of Lord Colchester. 

A Mopern Ecrrriay Mavsotgum.—Some time since a magnificent 
family tomb was erected in the West London Cemetery, at Brompton, 
by Lord Cremorne. This is four-equare, of Egyptian design, and oa the 
whole by far the best reconstruction of Egyptian principles we are ac- 
quainted witb,—although it will be seen from our description that the 
architect bas ia some Vesper poe departed from those. It is built with 
great solidity of poli red and grey granite ; stands on a low plinth 
or dado Se of base ; the walls incline inwards to a surmouating cor- 
nice ; epringing from within the external line of this is the hollow 
moulded architrave rising ia a bold and striking cavetto, on the face of 
which are deeply cut the emblems of Eternity and Power, the winged 

lobe acd the serpent,—these are repeated on the four sides, over each 

joorway. On the south face is the entrance to the tomb,—a bronze door; 
on the three other sides this form is repeated in a blind entrance, similar 
mouldiogs belog suok in the granite surface as the door itself presents. 
On the jambs of the =e are poppy-heads, grandly and simply de- 
signed and admirably ia intaglio, like the rest of the decorations. 
Uver the lintel is a bundle of the same, with a deeply-cut etar at either 
end. The door itself is composed of py-stalks, placed upright and 
athwart ; in the centre of each of the four divisions a star. The angles 
of this id mausoleum are relieved a a large torus moulding, 
weeting the same at the foot of the cornice which runs round the build: 
ing ; this moulding is enriched by annulets, in pairs, and a flat spiral 
band. The whole edifice is about twenty-five feet high ; it is surrounded 
by a heavy iron railing, set away from it some distance, having at in- 
tervals polished red granite poste, pyramidal and ares at their tops, 
the front faces being decorated by the serpent and rod, and 
a half deep into the granite block: the ianer surface left uopo 
The intaglio mouldings aod other ornaments on the measoleum itself is 
even more deeply cut than this, and likewise unpolished within. This 
erection cost upwards of £2,000. It is the foest modera tomb we have 
seen.—Corresp. Athenaum. 





Tus Pore at ais Guns.—Oa his pontifical steamer the Tider his Holi- 
ness the Pope, a day or two before Whit Sanday, proceeded with his 
court to Fiamincio, making it part of his holiday to smell and bless 
tifical gunpowder on the plaios of Torre di Valle, when the pontifical ar- 
tillery was being exercised. A throne bad been prepared for the Vicar 
of Christ upon a little hill, and when be had enjoyed sufficiently the fir- 
on tice of two rifled cannon, be blessed solemn) 
tifcal band, we are told, was behind 
jofirm Pope, who might bya manly policy have 
successors a new lease of the spiritual power of the keys, stood to the few 

with which be can accomplish nothing and addressed his soldiers. 
what terms? 
Stat dubius, tremulasque senex, semperque maloram 
Credulus, et stultus que facit ipse timet. 
Laudat preteritos, presentes despicit annos. 

A credaleas ont Soslish cnstoups of the pecnsat lo intend one of these 

begionings of for the P That 


a temporal be not dead, who is to feel it? Against whom, 
against such of his own sheep as he their shepherd shall hand over to the 
butcher, is death menaced and the weapon blessed. But it may be that 
at the table of temporal the Pope elts like that dead guest at a 
erect in his chair, garlanded like his companions, 
y , each with his owo matter of discourse, to see that 
he did not lift to bis lips the cup filled for him, and that he sat open- 
mouthed, uatil at a chance touch of his chair be fell with a crash across 
board. Such a touch of the chair in the ’a case will be the quiet 
entry of King Victor Emmanuel aod his Coart into Rome among the ac- 
clamations of the people. And that is to be whenever it shall please 
the Freach Emperor to let Italy have her own way.—Ezaminer, May 25. 


Mopzex Lire at Pomrstt.—Daring our last travels in Earope, we 
made an excursion, one day, to the rains of Pompeii. A hot walk of se- 
veral hours rendering refreshment desirable, we entered the “ Hotel 
Restaurant Belle-Vue,” and there obtained the needful. On quitting his 
hospitable abode, the Italian landlord put into our bands a paper con- 
taining descriptions of his house, printed in double columns, respectively 
French and English. The former would ecarcely meet the approbation 
of the Academy ; bat the latter, which we subjoio verbatim, is exquisit 
It is headed “ Restorative Hotel Fine Hok,”’ and rans thus :— ‘ 

“ Toat hotel open since a very few days, is renowned for the cleanness 
of the apartments and linen ; for the exactness of the service, and for the 
eccellence of the trae french-cookery. Being situated at proximity of 
that regeneration, it will be tius to receive families, whatever, which 
will desire to reside alteroatively into that town, to visit the monuments 
new found, and to breathe thither the salubrity of the air. 

“That etablisliment will avoid to all the travellers, visitors, of that 
eepultcity, and to the artists, (willing draw the antiquities). People 
will find equally thither, a complete sort:ment of stranger wines, and 
of the king-dom, the whole with very moderated prices.” 


Musurooms—Danoers avp Remepres.—Some ten years ago, M. Gé- 
rard, a botanist attached to the Jardin des Piantes, made the discovery 
that poisonous mushrooms might be rendered good and wholesome eat- 
jog by the simple process of soaking for two hours in water slighily 
acidalated with vinegar. The recipe is supposed to be indicated by 
Pliny, who says, speakiog of mashrooms, “ Debellat eos acetum, et aceti 
natura contraria jie.” M. Gérard had such faith in his d 
he ate 150 Ibs. of poi b in a single month, and for a 
whole week lived upon scarcely anything else. When ly as- 
sured by personal experience of the safety of eT , be made his 

p mom bis banquets, and al! sorts of horrible fangi—the amanita 
agaric, gigantic lycoperdoa, and 





to inquire into the merits of it. ‘ 
Afver many experiments, ia the course of which the members of the 
won apnea Gadel Gamoourt ertiying iat by Me Ge. 
was wou . Zz 
: ous mushrooms might be innoca- 
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the vouncil, while complimenting M. Gérard, thought it needless to give 

official publicity to bis invention, because it would no doubt make its 
way into notice without their assistance. 

A lamentable catastropbe which occurred some time since at Corsica, 
when five officers of the 58th Regiment died from the effects of a mush. 
room breakfast, arozted the attention of scientific men, and it is in 9 
“Treatise on Poisons,” oy published by M. Flaudia, that the report 

Gérard’s discovery first sees the light, to. 
gether with their reasons for keeping it secret. People now say that if 
the Corsican officers, who, it seems, been warned that the mushrooms 
which they ate were doubtfal, had known of M. Gérard’s process, their 
lives might have been saved, and that without recommending the} public 
to follow his example and knowiogly eat poisonous mushrooms, y was 
rendering an ill service to withhold the knowledge of a valuable dis. 


ch had been | learned 


behind nothing but a “ leathery and tasteless substance.”’ This 

tien, by no means an unimportant one, is left untouched by the postha- 
mous works of M. Gérard. It seems, I confess, not unlikely that if, as 
Pliny says, vinegar be the natural enemy of the mushroom, the treat- 
ment prescribed for caring poisonous ones would also spoil the delightful 
aroma, and all the commendable qualities of the genuine article. I am 
apt to think, therefore, with all respect for science, that people who like 
mashrooms will continue to rely upon the experience which, with very 
rare mistakes, distioguishes the wholesome from the dangerous class.— 
Paris letter. 

ArtiricisL Hoors ror Horses.—It is impossible to calculate the 
various usefal purposes te which gutta percha may be applicd. One of 
the most ingenious applications recently made of this valuable sabstance 
is that of making artificial hoofs for horses’ feet. Many ingenious de- 
vices have been resorted to, to attain this result, but the adoption of 
gutta percha will, doubtless, supersede all others, as soon as its 
becomes recogaized 


. What is required by the veteri sur; isa 
substance possessing the consistence of hor in the balls of the 
shoe ; that will readily soften by heat, soas to mould itself to the re- 

form ; that it be indissoluble iu water, seein 

hoof is generally in conte@t with moistare ; and, | 
— = perfectly with A ag Ba known substance 

qualities except gutta ‘or the purpose under considera- 
tion it is prepared by being cut into fragments the size of a nut and soft- 
ened in hot water ; the pieces are then mixed with half their weight of 
powdered ea'-ammoniac, and melted together in a tinned saucepan over 
a gentle fire, keeping the mass well etirred ; the mixtare should assume 
a chocolate colour. When required for use it should be melted in 
glae-pot ; the surface of the hoof must be scraped clean, and the gutta 
percha applied as required. The application may be facilitated by the 
use of a glazier’s knife warmed, by which also the surtace of the artifi- 
cial hoof may be smoothed and Io this manner many a valua- 
ble horse may be rendered useful, whicb, otherwise, would pe remain 
fit for slaughter. On the score of bumanity, also, this epplication of 
gutta percha is to be weloomed.— English paper. 


Sports From DeLai.—Under this heading a carious collection of articles 
said to have belonged to an officer who was at the siege of Delhi and pre- 
sented the King’s throne to Her Majesty, was of yesterday by 
Mr. Plewe, at the sale 21 Old A great number of 
the lots consisted of native dresses, which bad belonged to leadiog per- 
sonages among the Hindoos, and although the colours were exesedl 
gay and the workmanship aad silver lace of a very 
yet from the diminutive size of the original owners, 

urcbased for the value of the ornaments. Some of the 

ve been those of Hindoo b 
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Writs Ill. on ns ype ey 
thank Auverquerqae for his affectionate al services) for 
years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of his closet and his 
drawers. “ You know,” he said, “ what to do with them.” B 
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friendsh 
gotten. It was now between seven and eight in the moraing. 
his eyes and gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and read 
commendatory prayer. When it ended William was no more. When 
remains were laid oat, it was found that he wore next to his skin a 
piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.— Macaulay. 


A Curtosrry or Tas Census.—There is one parich in land which 
has i d ite population during the last decennial by no less 
than 100 per cent. The parish of Aldringtoo, near Brighton, was the 
only parish that returned in the census of 1851 a single unit of 
tion, The is entirely agricaliural. It was for centuries 
abouse. There are, however, the rains of a church, which are 
by the travellers on the South Coast Railway. When the road 
Brighton to Shoreham was made a turopi! 
of the road to erect a tollbar in the 
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The ’pikeman has taken to himeelf a wife. 


Cuatievote 4 Rorat Doxe.—In the spring of this 
fougbt a duel between the Duke of York and Colonel 
and heir-presumptive to the Duke of Richmond. The 
up to bis Royal 
explanation of 
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given. Lennox grazed 
curls, bat his Royal Highnees did not fire in 
at a close to the affair. The result was maialy to 
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the offspring. After a violent dispute the male flew away, and 
eerily returned, Sceampanied by two other storks, birds of consequence 
and dignity. They eat themselves dowa va the roof, and listened to the 
and cons of the matter. Mrs. Stork was compelled to rise aad exhi- 

it her children. “Can they be mine?” exclaimed the stork. “ Happen 
what may. I will never recognise them.” On her side, Mra. Stork pro- 
tested and flattered, and vowed it was all witchcraft—never had stork 
possessed so faithful a wife before. Alas! alas! how seldom the gentle 
sex meets with jastice ia this world when judged by man, or, in this case, 
by stork kind. The judges looked wondrous wise, consulted, and then 
of a sudden, without p ing sent , Tegardless of the shrieks for 
mercy, fell on the injared Mre. Stork, and pecked her to death with their 
loog, sharp beaks. As for the young owls, they would not defile their 
bills by touching them, so they kicked them out of the nest, and they 
were killed in the tamble. The father stork, broken-hearted, quitted his 
abode, and never again returned to his former building-place. 


Tus InraLLis_te Test.—On eo the chamber of a French mar- 
quis one morning, whom he had attended through a very dangerous ill- 
ness, Dr. Bouvart was thus accosted: “Good-day to you, Mr. Bouvart ; 
I feel quite in spirits, and thiak my fever has left me.” 

“Tam sure it has,” replied Bouvart, dryly. ‘‘ The very first expres- 
sion you used convinces me of it.”’ 

“ Pray, explain yourself.”’” 

“Nothing is easier. In the firat days of your illness, whea your life 
was in danger, I was your dearest friend ; as you began to get better, I 
was your good Bousart ; and now I am Mr. Bouvart: depend upon it, you 
are quite recovered.” 








Cbess. 


Author Unknown. 


PROBLEM No. 648. 














White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
So.vriow To Prosiem No. 647. 


Black. 
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stake 
to the match. In my 
as in nearly all my matches 
Ia the cases of 





scribed to myself, under 
promote the immediate commencement of the 
mateh with Mr. Staunton, the facts 


without any participation of mine 

my mind, one of the supreme excellences of Chess, and, 
me, the chief source of its attractiveness, is the fact that, being purely intel- 
lectual, it exercises over the minds of its votaries a fascination which it can 





se 


never be necessary to enhance by alluremeats fi pe ye 
“ A quiet, friendly match, attended with no ¢ d afford me much 
, as Lam sare it would to Mr. Kolisch. I shall with pleasure engage 


R a contest of that description whenever I may again have the good fortune to 
cross the ocean. Believe me, dear Sir, yours traly, Pavt Morrur.” 


Morphy must be perfectly satisfactory. A very P P 
here and elsewhere, that Mr. ogy oT pee considerable sums of money by his 
contests in Europe, to which his r is a perfect refutation. It is high time 
that the public understand that the American champion, at great per- 
sonal sacrifices, contended solely for chess fame and for the advancement and 
encouragement of . ae a 


A pretty GAME between Mr. S. and Mr. E., of New York. 
(FRENCH OPENING.) 








Black White (E.) Black (8.) White (E.) 
iferl” PtK3 16 KBPtksKt Btks KP 
2PtQa > 17 B tks Kt BP tks B 
3 P tks P P tks 18 R tks R B tks R 
4K BwQ3s KBtoQ3 19 QtoK R5 is 
5 K KttoB3 K KttoB3 20 Ktto BS Bto 3) 

6 Castles. Castles 21 RKB PtwQR 
TK Kt@K5 PwQBé 22 Rw Bé sane 
sFuass QtQB2 23 Rto Kea tks Kt 
9 PtK B4 PwoQBS 24 Q tks B R P tks P 
10 BtoQB2 9Bees 25 P tks P PwQBe 
1 QBwK3 KttoK 5 26 PtoKR4 PtoQB7 
12 Kt to Q2 PtoKB4 27 PtoK RS P Queens (c) 
WQKttKBS KRtwB3 23 BtksQ B tks P ch 
4 QKttoK R4 Quceses 29 KtoR2 RwKB3 
15 PwQkts t tke Kt And wins. 

Ca) Ry Gite wove Witte Rance See 2 Save) F to K Bb0 woald 
have been of no avail, as Black would have replied with Kt to R 6, ch.—_(c) We 
should have preferred Bto Q 5. Suppose : 

238 Queens, checks, and wins. 
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¥, | stone lodge, built for a hunting seat 


To every true admirer of this noble game, the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
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or nephews of Sir Walter Scott, Me sons of his eldest brother, who, I 
believe, are at present resident in America, or some of the other colonies. 
Thus, although “ the hope of founding a family” in the direct male line, 
as Lockhart observes, “died with him,” there is still a hope, which all 
will cherish, that this child, the eole livicg link that remains of the great 
minstrel’s house and family, may grow up to woman’s estate, and perpe- 
tuate the “race” which bas already saffered such adverse fate.—Leter 
to the Editor of a Jondon paper. 


Lacontc.—The late Professor D-— was, prior to his appointment to 
his chair, rector of an acad o Forfarsbi He was particularly re- 
served in his intercourse with the fair sex ; but, in prospect of obtaining 
a professorsbip, he ventured to make proposals to a a They were 
walking together, and the important — was put without prelimi- 
nary sentiment or note of warning. Of course, the ts Bey by a 
gentle“ No,” The subject was immediately dropped; but the parties 
soon met again. “ Do you remember,” at length, said the lady, “a ques- 
tion which you put to me when we last met?” The Professor said that 
he remembered. “And do you remember my answer, Mr, D——?”— 
“Ob yes,” said the Professor.—‘‘ Well, Mr. D——,” proceeded the lady, 
“T have been led, on consideration, to change my mind.”— 
have I,” drily responded the Professor. He maintained his bachelorhood 
to the close.—Justrations of Scottish Character. 











To Tae Poryt.—A late reverend Doctor had a somewhat lofty manner 
of expressing himself. Ia the course of visiting his parish, be called at 
the cottage of an elderly female, who familiarly invited him to “come 
in by and sit doun.” The Doctor, who ted a more respectful salu- 
tation, said, in stately tones, intended to k avy further attempt at 
familiarity, “ Woman, I am a servant of the -—-, come to speak with 
oe on the concerns of your soul.’’—“ Then, Be be hamble like your 
aster,” admirably rejoined the cottag he Doctor felt the reproof 
deeply, and never again sought to magaify himself at the expense of his 
office.— Ibid. anaes 
Tue Amazon Guarps or Dasomey.—Among the Kin 
army there is a troop called the Amazon Guards. The West African Herald 
thus de-cribes them :—“ The Amazon Guards, as they have sometimes 
been styled, are the most extraordinary troops that we bave ever heard 
or read of. They are 3,000 in number, all females, and display such a 
degree of ferocious bloodthirstiness and hardibood as to bear a greater 
resemblance to a host of mad tigresses than to human creatures. They 
utterly despice death. They show no mercy to any living being in war ; 
they are mad after blood, and seem not to know what fear means. They 
ere, in fact, a troop of devile, so to speak, whose bideous wildness of 
manner and the savage mad of whose d in times of excite- 
ment are so appalling aod inhuman as to have led many well-judgi 
persons to opine that these dreadful creatures are periodically subjec 
to the influence of some species of drag which has this effect. The dress 
of the Amazone consists of a pair of loose trousers, an upper garment 
covering the breast, anda cap. They are armed with a gun, knives, ond 
daggers ; some have bianderbueses, others hang Cognene guns, while the 
remainder carry the ordinary musket. In their military exercises the 
display good discipline, as well as wonderful dexterity. and agility.” 


Way Ramway Tounvets Sometimes Cave In.—A case has been tried 
in the Coart of Exchequer which sheds a straoge light on the probable 
cause of the occasional fall of tannels. The action was brought at the 
instance of the South-Eastern Railway Company againsta contractor for 
oupuing toe tannels at Strawberry-bill and the Grove, on the line of 
railway between Tunbridge Wells and Robert’s-bridge. Mr. Barlow was 
the chief engineer, and Mr. Richardson, now in Portugal, was the resi- 
dent’engineer. The general merits of the question may be most briefly 
gathered from some remarks by the judge in samming up. His lordship 
said that it appeared to him a very extraordinary and monstrous thing 
that a tunnel 286 yards in length should have been constracted with one 
course of cemented bricks instead of four, the loose bricks being put as 
a soperincumbent weight upon the cement. If all the tuonels were bail 
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into the state of 
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The jury retarned a verdict for the plaintiffs 
£3,500, the foreman adding that the litigatian might bave 
beea avoided if the company’s engineer had attended to his daty. 
don paper. 
Sovvenre or Netson.—Here also (in Richmond Park) is 
George the First, 
George the Third to Lord Sidmouth, the depaty-ranger of 
stands upon a commanding eminence at one end of a long vista of lofty 
trees, distingnished by tbe name of the Queen’s Ride, possibly from Ca- 
roline, George the Second’s Consort, who, with her Royal , 
quently banted in this park. In the time of Lord Sidmouth, 
amongst the paintings in the drawing-room. were portreits of George the 
Third on borseback and Queen Charlotte, which had been presented to 
that nobleman by the King. Lady Chatterton, in her work entitled 
“ Home Scenes,” states that the anes eee, which represents an in- 
spection by his Majesty of the Tenth Hussars, or Prince of Wales’s Re- 
giment, was copied from the original, by Sir William Beechey, at Hamp- 
ton Court ; but with the remarkable omission of the figure of the Prince, 
which was left out by the order of the King, who thus testified his then 
displeasure sgainst bis son. In this residence, also, remarks Brayley, 
“ preserved with mach care, was a small table, upon which, in an after- 
dinner conversation, whilst taking wine with Lord Sidmouth, and shortly 
before resuming his command of the noble fleet which achieved the ever- 
le vietory of Trafalgar, Lord Nelson traced with his finger bis 
plan of attack and the maoner in which ie proposed to break the enemy’s 
line.””—London Weekly. 
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Tas WELLINGTON MonuMENT aT the anniversary of 


length will be 81 feet. The heigh. of the column from the ground to the 
figure will be 115 feet. The statue, which represents the duke im his 
uniform as Field Marshal, will be 12 feet in height. The column, which 

inches at 


Q 


. cost 
of the structure is estimated at about £7,000; and it is hoped that 
in twelve months it will be completed. 





Emsossep Gioses.—A very beautiful ecientific the inven- 


tion of M. Thary, France, bas just been introduced into this coun. 
try by Mr. Guenio, 1, Southgate, N. Itisan embossed globe, 
made to show the elevations of the earth’s , the mountains, rivers, 
valleys, and and, in fact, to give an exact fac-simile of the form 


phy and topogrephy as this 

8 sphere-en relief, a8 Sy Gocaiee calls it, Ne how- 
rawo—no globe of the ordinary shape, however well con- 
the least this new instrument. It is most handsome, 
nce, being mounted in a silver frame, on mar- 
pedestal, every way fitted to adorn even a lady’s boudoir. 
The accuracy of the new globe extraord! . The latest 
surveys are given, aad the eries of Dr. Livingstone 

and other travellers have been faithiully entered.—London Weekly. 


A Nice Lrrrte Daxtse Damy.—Buat the “ Meiri ” 
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BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. G25 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in additi 





to the publi of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 


comprising tie finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, BSSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 

. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONT 
AINE, VOLTAIRE, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
‘VIZ, < 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL POR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULAY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 
THE BRITISH POET® 
ENCYCLOPZXDIA BRITANNICA 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A BARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES, 


As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 
H. .W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 
No, 625 BROADWAY, 





cart-wheels, is added. 
sod; smal stan ocean ou le a fags an tan Hlsig 
Claren: Residence in Jutland. bg 


SEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE, 


INS URA NCE. 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON President, 
Office, 94 Broadway. 

HE FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT OF THE Avrains OF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the Sit of i sommaey, © 96,018.65 39 


Net Cash Assets, Ist of February, 1860 
Receipts during the year 1,839.575 75 


608,574 21 2 





pis eattiaghins.eaies's . *- 
INVESTED as FOL LOW! 


Add Interest accrued, but nat ? va due. 
Deferred Premiums (estima: ° 
Premiums io coarse of a 


Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861. 
fet 38 Enore 


$7,237,089 12 


$976,001 


Cash Asse 
ase in Cas Ore ori te 


of Policies in fore, ia a; 1861,—12,591 ; insuring. 


Amount recsived for Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued, but a0 
Amount paid ‘for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets «re larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
amy (7 finn Insurance toe on in the United States. 
ey hy mium lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
ea, 4 = its Dividends b have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
ne ent on & most ul and judicious selection of lives. 
Mortality y among t its Members has been proportionately less than that of 
any other Life | Loe pany in either America or Levy gh whose « has 
been made known—a result in the hig! a te mae wo pees 
WE Tamara Com of Lives Inouvea in this exceeds that of any other 
pany in the U Sad beaten, then atotding's & security above them alj— 
Cat eh EL aaaea ttenie ane. 
The Assets of So Compeny are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
pa foe dey hy w York, worth in each case, at |east dowble tne amount loaned, 


pe g interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity aad security 
this disposition of the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


BOARD or 
8. Wissros, 


TRUSTEES: 
Joux M. Scart, Mnuarp Suanete, 
woncs R. Ciarx, Davio Hoapus 
ArRoviie Hewat A. a 
Wuuase V. Baaor, 


Shenae fin 
= 
uiiam K. Strone, 


Avexanper W. Ba 


2 WELL, 
Locivs Rosinsos, 
W. Sucru Baows, 


‘usitam J. “posusa, Ricuarp Pareick, 


Your Fr vec 
ions PF Yeuvertox, 
Joun Wanswoarta, 
— EKpwaxps, > 
jatTuanien Haypax, Bava. D. Bascocn, Ma.anoruon M. Faeeman. 
Secretary, Isaac Ansarr. Actuary, Susruzep Homass. 
Medical Examiner, Mivtcan Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
‘The basiness of this Company is condneted on the mutual prineiple, le the strictest sense 
-of the term—the entire surplus, y necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, January 26ra, 1861, 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
tte affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 
received on a a from ist January, 1860, © sens tes TY 
- Lear 1h 


sausenes, IN gepeeeuns FS 
submit the following Statemen 


No Policies have been upon Léfe Risks; nor upon Fire 
nines dtevonmeeted with Marius Risks 


Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1360, to 3ist Deo’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 69 


The Company have the following Assets, viz. 
United States and tate of New York Stock, City, Bonk end other 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Sounds and Mortgages and other 
Sieep Goan, 50 TRSETRESS Shs Glee Catlis Caste Cony 
Bills 


cent. interest on the outstanding cortifonias of promis will be paid | 

‘thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two and 17 Malt Balligen | Dellare of profita, the outstanding 
of the lovus of 180, wil yrs and paid ne holders thereof, or their 


es im. 
representatives. oo after Tuesday the ten of sere next, from wi! date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
A dividena of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
‘or the Sist December. 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 
aod Shes ‘Yuceday ibe b 


of April next 
The profits of the Company aseertained 
= - Ff January, i860, for which Cert: 


Bix per cen’ 


ined from lst of July, 1842, to 


The Certificates previous to 1859, Ey e been 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on let niin 1861... 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197 250 


TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHELPS 
VALEB RsPow, 
AP PILOT, 
fekoy M WILY, 
DANIAL 3. MILLER, 
8. T. NICOL! 


DENNIS PERKIN 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
WILLIAM Wood, 
HENRY BURGY, 
DomNeuius GRINNELL, 
A. HAND. 
Wats SHERMAN, 
ARD R. BELL, 
EE MO ORGAN, 
BJ. HOWLAND, 
FLETCHER wastRa 
ROB, B. MINTURN, i 


co 
©, PICKERSGILL, 
RIL 


HOLSROOK, 
zo, GOODHUB, 


invRa GAN ~ an 
ILLILAN, A. A. LOW 
SARS E. WreLsAM B. poper. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Pice-Pres’t. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MURTGAGIE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
. (texa8 DIVISION.) 
Gesared by © mortgage w Le pe one Sapares got Se Ce miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
ealiimated 


w@ offered to public as one of the most desirabi: 


BAGLE AND vs ‘LIFE INSURANCE C co. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Furd of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street, 





MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
wb INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorx, Ocrosmr 31, 1860. 
Ts yousowme ey ey OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





ired risks on the 4th 








Vice President. 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


THE NEW STORE 


BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Cerner of PRINCE STREKT, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
and Domestic M fa 


Both Foreign 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 


Mak to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4L8 BY 








co. 











IMPOBTER. 


ble and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate by J. H. Bradb A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Du 














GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
Has been thoroughly tested in sll parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
been proved to be, LN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FOR IT—viz: 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
whether Steep, or Fiat, Old or New. 
, and is teice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
ee en an Can, Gat 


Sana fos a. Clroular, Gieschen, “Pal desariplive Ginoulare, terme and prices wil be fernished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


aa Send 
mail 





ance, of the of he. one upon a handred and sixty-eight thousand 
768,000) acres of val valuable | 
and reliable securities a preseat ‘in tet market. 


The 
8 the Texas Division of the great trunk line wh Da yay Saag to eighteen months, will 
} a Houston, Galvesion, and overs important poiat in Texas, wi. sew 
anication with the lines running N mets saa carenty comngioted. : co Now York aan 
v @ bours of Houston. 


will be on 1878, bear 5 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
ome’, on ist May and fist November, tu the Oity of New York. 
onal coomrtay for prompt payment of the coupons, peading yt = SS of the 
atire Road, are meriphoed od by spectal trust deed, 76,300 acres 
a individually eooted lands, at —— valaed at $600,000. ‘ 
eclases, covies ust deeds, land grants, and every 
way bad on appticauioa te 


red: nb ™ 





MINTON’S 
Bre avEric TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&c., dc. 


MILLER & eae 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 





OFFICE OF#.THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMParry, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yorn, Jaxvary 15, Jen. 
TE ay yet easeuney or THE arp +! ses Sourauy 18 PUB. 


Panne yh 71, 1860 
Premiums received from Sanuery 1 to December 31, am, 





$974,182 1g 
Tas Comrany 845 Is8UED xO POLICIES EXCEFY OX CANO 4xD PRELGRT 708 THR Vorsge, 
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A. HOPPOOK, 
RD COBB, Jr., 
MELLEN. 
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A. BARTOW. 
. ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


. 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
HIS sy! 
Ts R-- By — Bas PaY By Pt by 75 PER aS CaN. 
No Liability is Spomins a ~— a? 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, ~~ 


RONARD APPLEBY, 
EDW 
pa Y *, EDWARD MA MACOMB! 

DANIBL PARISH WATSON a OA : 
LORRAIN FREE: MARTIN BATES, 

FAS UBeS outta’ ve, Wnt ve BER 
SAMUBL D. BRADFOR! 

newaaD r. “sTAMABORY, _ Geonetery. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 1 UPWARD, 
PATABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Sasued by 


Bs R. McILVAINE, 




















or 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
MORGAN & sONS 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Letters of Credit to Travelle: 
lesue Pigs rs, available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 


BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


SSUE LETTERS OF OREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Messrs. RotascuiLp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 
correspondents. 


OBN MUNROB & CO., 
. AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issuz Crrevcarm Lerrers or Creprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 





fal © 
~~ 2 








Agents for the 
No dt Pine Stee fh New York. 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AW THE 
Branches in Canada, in sume to “ed 





CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
MN. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
AN EXPRESS TO CALIFO! OREGO) SANDWICH 
by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and ~~ A Ae > 
on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times, 
olloway’s Pills and O1 


have yielded under a short course of 
dicines. The Ointment cleanses the sore 
tissues with 


Dinos, 
Crobange 10 


Abscesses, of ding, 
of all matter, 











©, CONGREVE & SOW, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 Wullam Gwent, ectente Rahengh 
BILLS ON LONDON, 
To svUIT Md ay HASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
by 


SIGHT, Fors 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
(= COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 


ote 


SKATES! SKATES! SEATES! 
LADIES’, Misee?’, GENTLEMEN'S. AND BOYS’ SKATES. 
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